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THE WEEK. 


THERE is very little to dispel the gloomy forecasts 
of the Macedonian leaders who are travelling from one 
capital to another—M. Boris Sarafoff is now in 
London—in Count Goluchowski’s speech to the 
Austro-Hungarian delegations. He said nothing to 
break the silence which Austria and Russia have 
rigidly preserved as to their relationship to the Con- 
cert. Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour have struggled 
to insist that the two Powers are the mandatories of 
Europe ; Count Goluchowski, on the other hand, con- 
fines himself to a definite attack upon “ the cumbrous in- 
efficiency of the European Concert as an instrument 
of reform,” and makes it clear that the ‘‘ mandatories” 
regard themselves as having acted on their own 
initiative. It is even more unfortunate that he should 
have taken the opportunity definitely to rule out from 
the Austro-Russian programme the idea of autonomy 
for Macedonia under a Christian Governor-General. 
It is true that this would impair the Sultan’s 
sovereignty. But it is also true that nothing less 
will ensure reform. Count Goluchowski not only 
announces this decision, but gives his reasons. The 
danger he fears is that of creating a second Eastern 
Roumelia, and so destroying ‘‘the balance of power 
between the Balkan States,” a canon of diplomacy 
hitherto unrecognised. The question is thus very 
directly raised why Austria should wish to preserve this 
balance if not, by keeping her small neighbours divided, 
ultimately to impose her own authority upon those 
which happen to be within her reach. Nothing could 
mark more clearly the mistake which the three 
Western Powers have made by effacing themselves. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Balfour will not forget his 
declaration that the existing scheme is only the 
‘‘minimum” of what is wanted. Even Count Golu- 
chowski was explicit in stating that Turkey ‘‘ must 
change if she desires to exist.” 

In Macedonia itself a spell of mild weather, almost 
without parallel, at the beginning of this month, has 
just given time for the work of relief to be put on 
something like an adequate footing, and if a liberal 
response is made to the appeal in the churches on 
Sunday next there is a prospect of averting much 
actual starvation. An idea of the labour in- 
volved in thus systematically providing against 
hunger and cold can be gathered from the fact that 
every ‘‘ blanket ’—which is really a large native rug, 
doing duty for a whole family’s bedding—has to be 
bought separately and the condition of each village 
ascertained per capita before it is relieved. The more 
important problem, that of destitution caused by last 
autumn’s looting and burning, has still to be faced. 
The peasants have lost everything—homes, cattle, 
ploughs, and seed, and permanent relief can only be 
effected by such assistance as will enable them to en- 
sure a harvest next year. Disease, too, is rampant— 
diphtheria at Ochrida and small-pox at Castoria—with 
both of which the Turkish authorities are equally in- 
competent to deal. One difficulty which besets the 
Relief Fund is to explain the presence of their agents 
on other than political grounds. The Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte and the objects of Europe’s 


occasional sympathy find it difficult to understand dis- 
interested benevolence. 

Tue latest news from the Far East is not re- 
assuring. It was announced on Friday morning in a 
Reuter’s telegram from Tokio that Russia’s reply to 
Japan had been exhaustively considered at a prolonged 
conference of elder statesmen (the veterans of the 
Restoration of 1868) and Ministers and was not 
regarded as acceptable. Negotiations between the 
two Powers will be continued. The Japanese Chamber 
has been dissolved, but the elections will not take place 
till March. It is safe to say that Japan will make 
no concessions with regard to Korea, and it is 
generally supposed that Russia's view of the negotia- 
tions concerning Korea is determined by apprehensions 
for her position in Manchuria. The week has produced 
another excitement in President Roosevelt’s growing 
embarrassment over Panama, and the prospect—not 
too remote—of war between the United States and 
Colombia. pale Pe 

Tue Australian elections have resulted in a success 
for the Labour Party, who return eighteen members to 
the new House of Representatives. It is too early yet 
to determine the influence of the elections on the 
Tariff question, though it is, of course, no 
secret, as the 7imes has often pointed out, 
that the Labour Party in Australia is vehemently 
opposed to all Imperialist ideas, and is the most par- 
ticularist party in the Empire. We regret to see that 
Lord Tennyson at a farewell dinner so far forgot 
his official responsibilities as representative of the 
Crown as to make a speech in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. The news from South Africa 
during the week is characteristic. A great meeting 
to demand a referendum on Chinese labour at Johan- 
neshurg was broken up by what Reuter’s agent calls 
“organised opposition,” but a second meeting con- 
vened at Pretoria was great success. A statement 
was cabled home at the beginning of the week to 
the effect that General Botha had abandoned all oppo- 
sition toLord Milner and Chinese labour. ‘The stite- 
ment produced an enthusiastic article in the Morning 
Post on General Botha’s common sense, but next day 
the statement met the fate of many similar reports, and 
was contradicted. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained in his speech at 
Leeds on Wednesday that he was about to hold a 
sort of Royal Commission on his own account. The 
Imperial Tariff Reform League is preparing a model 
tariff with the aid of experts and by consultations with 
manufacturers. The object of this proceeding, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain, is to save the Board of 
Trade and the Treasury a great deal of trouble 
when the time comes for the Government to put 
Protection into practice. There is another pur- 
pose such an arrangement may serve which will 
not have escaped the notice even of so ingenuous 
a politician as Mr. Chamberlain. If the first tariff 
is to be arranged by Mr. Chamberlain, will not 
some manufacturers be afraid that if they re- 
fuse their co-operation to the Tariff Reform League 
at present they will pay the penalty when their 
case comes up for treatment by the Government ? 
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We have, in fact, the beginning of the spoils system. 
Mr. Chamberlain published on Friday the list of 
his Commission. It does not contain a_ single 
economist of any standing, and is made up, of 
course, entirely of manufacturers and others who are 
already committed to Mr. Chamberlain’s views. In 
other words, Mr. Chamberlain, whose arguments have 
been destroyed by the first inquiry he called for, pro- 
poses to substitute his own partisans for the Board of 
Trade. The strongest condemnation of this proceed- 
ing is to be found in the Standard, which “‘ regards Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposal as something like a defiance 
of the authority, alike of the Crown, the Cabinet, and 
the Legislature. It is a sort of bastard Referendum, 
worked by a caucus, for which no parallel exists. . 

It is the plain duty of Mr. Balfour, as guardian of our 
constitutional tradition and chief of the party 
to which Mr. Chamberlain owes allegiance, 
to discountenance this attempt to set up an 
irresponsible dictatorship, and to take such steps as 
may be necessary to deprive the movement of any 
sort of official recognition.” We fear there is not any- 
thing to be hoped from Mr. Balfour, who has acquiesced 
with such docility in his own extinction and the destruc- 
tion of even more important things than his sham 
leadership. aa. | 

It is a curious and noteworthy fact that while Mr. 
Chamberlain repeated those absurd and mendacious 
statements about Cobden (which everyone who can 
afford sixpence for Cobden’s speeches can explode for 
himself), yet he carefully abstained from touching upon 
the industries of the West Riding. He told his Leeds 
audience that he has had letters about Yorkshire in- 
dustries. But ‘‘Il am not going to-night to waste 
time over the details of these industries. ... . If 
I were to give you the particulars which have been 
furnished to me I suppose next day some person 
or another, more or less representative, would furnish 
particulars from his own experience showing that he 
was doing very well.” Mr. Chamberlain is tired of 
being refuted, and he absolutely shirks and declines 
Mr. Asquith’s challenge to produce a single trade that 
has been destroyed. His nonsense about industrial 
ruin will impose on no sane person. It was when Mr. 
Chamberlain went to the overflow meeting that he 
stumbled accidentally on the truth. ‘‘ We are told 
that we are members of a very prosperous community ; 
if so, how is it that there are so many unemployed ?” 
A voice: ‘‘The war.” This interruption and unex- 
pected answer seems to have staggered Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He should think over it, and perhaps some day 
he may emerge from this atmosphere of falsehood and 
perceive that the destruction of 250 millions of capital, 
which would have been used to employ labour and buy 
machinery, has had a bad effect upon British labour 
and industry. Nothing was more amusing in his 
speech than his argument that it is the aim of his 
policy to preserve the individuality of his country, an 
amusing claim from the man who has consigned the 
control of our policy in South Africa to the nomads of 
finance. Mr. Chamberlain’s only new point is the 
adherence of Mr. Booth, an important statistician but 
not a great economist. 

POLLING took place in the Lewisham and Dulwich 
constituencies on Tuesday. In Lewisham the Tory 
majority was 2,012, in Dulwich 1,437. The last con- 
tested election in Lewisham was in 1892, and the 
Tory majority was 2,414. The majority in Dulwich in 
1892 was 2,180, and in 1895 3,082. The Tory majority 
in Lewisham was therefore 402 less than in 1892, and 
in Dulwich 743 less than in 1892, and 1,646 less than 
in 1895. The Lewisham result is disappointing be- 
cause Mr. Cleland had aursed the constituency care- 
fully during the last three years, and great hopes had 
been built on the great successes at the recent Borough 


Council election; but the jubilations of the Tory papers 
are a little extravagant, seeing that whereas the Tory 
vote in these two constituencies has been increased by 
less than 3,000, the Liberal vote has increased by over 
5,000. Dr. Macnamara has calculated that if the 
result at Dulwich were repeated everywhere the Tories 
would lose 133 seats. We refer elsewhere to Mr. Bal- 
four’s message to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. In one respect 
it is even more curious to note that Mr. Chamberlain 
should have sent his good wishes to Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris. Mr. Chamberlain has always maintained that 
he was innocent of any complicity in the Jameson Raid. 
The belief that he was guilty rests mainly upon the 
evidence and telegrams of Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. 
Most people decided to believe Mr. Chamberlain rather 
than Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, now writes to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
welcoming him to the House of Commons. Mr. 
Chamberlain therefore forgives Dr. Harris for the 
insinuations to which his actions gave rise, from 
which we must conclude either that Mr. Chamberlain 
knows them to be true, or else that he does not regard 
it as a serious thing to be told that his most emphatic 
declaration of innocence is false. Mr. Chamberlain 
was extremely angry in the House of Commons 
because some of his friends were anxious to protect 
his personal honour from any reproach; perhaps he 
foresaw already the day would come when he would 
welcome Dr. Harris to his arms. 

One of the most important of the incidents of the 
election was the publication of a letter from the Duke 
of Devonshire advising Unionist Free Traders not to 
support a Unionist candidate who expresses his sym- 
pathy with the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. This advice 
is endorsed by Lord Goschen, Mr. Ritchie, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord James of Hereford, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Bowles. 
We hope that this action on the part of the Unionist 
Free Traders will meet with a sympathetic response from 
Liberal Free Traders. We only regret that this action 
was not taken a good deal earlier, for it might have 
checked the successful conspiracy in which Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain have joined in order to capture 
the organisations of the party for Protection. 

Tue Canadian manufacturers are losing no time in 
making it clear to the Dominion Government that the 
coming elections must be fought on the issue of a 
higher tariff—a tariff, to quote their resolution, ‘‘ that 
shall protect Canadian industries and prevent as effi- 
ciently as the tariff of the United States protects the 
industries of that country.” In face of this demand it 
will be interesting to see if Sir Wilfrid Laurier will 
abandon his previous policy. Canadian politics and 
Canadian politicians are not so stable that such a change 
of front can be regarded as out of the question. If 
the Protectionist manufacturers gain their point, it is 
evident that the farming interest will break with the 
Liberal party under whose low tariff policy it has pros- 
pered so greatly during recent years. On this point, a 
letter which appears in the 7oronto Globe is very sig- 
nificant. The writer, who speaks on behalf of the 
agriculturists, describes how the Liberal leaders, to- 
wards the close of the period of their long exclusion 
from office, made a trip into the North-West, then ina 
languishing condition : 

‘‘ The people everywhere told them the cost of living was 
high. They also realised that the trials and tribulations of 
the pioneers in any new country were no sinecure. On 
their return trip they had time for deliberation. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said to his colleagues we must rectify these wrongs. 
What the people want is a tariff for revenue only consistent 
with the requirements of the country. They went to work 
l:ke business men and readjusted the tariff. 

‘“‘ Look at the results they have achieved in the short space 
of seven years. The trade of the country has gone up by 


leaps and bounds and is still going higher and higher. Im- 
migration is pouring into the west by the thousands, and 
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still coming. The manufacturers of the Dominion have 
enjoyed seven years cf the greatest prosperity they ever 
had, yet a great many of them are not satisfied. Their greed 
knows no bounds. The agriculturists also have enjoyed their 
share of the seven years of prosperity. They are satisfied, 
contented and happy.” 
The writer warns Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his col- 
leagues that if they wish to be relegated into Oppo- 
sition they cannot do better than adopt the policy 
urged upon them by the Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Zoronto Giche, which is the leading organ of the 
Government, admits that if any attempt be made to 
increase the existing tariff ‘‘ the farmers will be pre- 
pared to demand even greater relief than has yet been 
afforded them.” serra 
Sir Harry JOHNSTON wrote to the 77mes last Satur- 
day to suggest that Achill Island should be turned into 
a national park where the fauna indigenous to the 
British Isles might be preserved in a wild state. Achill 
Island is connected with the coast of Mayo by a cause- 
way, and only twenty hours by rail distant from London. 
The railway has now begun to work changes upon the 
inhabitants. But a few years ago, Sir Harry Johnston 
says, they were almost in the stone age. He does 
not propose that homo sapiens should be preserved 
there in a state of Nature, but that further building 
should be forbidden on the island, and that it should 
be stocked with specimens of British wild animals 
not already to be found on it. Naturally, its fauna 
is even now very varied, and some of its domestic 
animals are very near the wild state. There are dogs, 
for instance, like dwarf wolves and ponies ‘‘that 
seem to be merely dwarfed descendants of an original 
wild horse.” The wild deer is extinct, but there are wild 
goats that may be descended from a domestic stock. 
The proposal is worth consideration, though it is not 
likely to get any. It could be carried out easily enough 
by a Government that would inflict severe penalties 
upon sportsmen. The main objection to it is that if 
crowds came to enjoy the beauties of the national park, 
the island would be too small to contain them with 
any comfort to the animals. The Yellowstone 
Park is safe from this danger only because it is far 
larger than any space that could be sacrificed to wild- 
ness in these little islands. 


eee 


Mr. Cuurton Co.uins has written to the Zimes to 
say that there is great danger that the manuscript of the 
first book of Paradise Lost, now for sale, will be bought 
byan American. No public body, he says, has sufficient 
funds to purchase it, and he suggests that a public 
subscription should be started to keep it in the country. 
No one can object to that; but there is, we think, a 
very good reason why the money of a public body 
should not be spent to retain it. The manuscript 
of a poem with a text so absolutely determined as that 
of Paradise Lost is, after all, little more than a very 
interesting curiosity. It has no intrinsic beauty ot 
its own, like a great master’s study for a picture, 
and no educational value. Its interest appeals only 
to a few, and to them only for sentimental reasons. 
The State in this country is never likely to 
have too much money to spend on such things, and 
what money it has had better be spent on keeping great 
pictures among us. Paradise Lost can be read ina hun- 
dred printed editions better than from any manuscript, 
whereas no reproduction of a Titian can make any kind 
of amends for the loss of the original. Yet great 
pictures leave the country every year, and only now, 
after many irreparable losses, is any outcry beginning 
to be made. Everyone must hope that the manuscript 
of Paradise Lost will remain in England, and we 
ought to be ashamed if we find the Americans prize 
it more than we do; but it is natural they should have 
an extreme veneration for such relics owing to their 
scarcity in America. 





Tue Westminster play is certainly one of the most 
pleasant traditions of the month of December. That 
this is so, however, can hardly be imputed to Plautus, 
for the 77imummus, of which a fourth performance was 
was given in the Old Dormitory on Thursday, is one of 
the dullest plays that ever came from the stylus of that 
playwright. One must have a special interest in the 
actors, or at least a lively consciousness of the place 
this event holds in Westminster life, in order to ap- 
preciate properly the parental feelings of Charmides 
or the love affairs of Lesbonicus. But, at the same 
time, the play suggests some curious reflections on 
modern musical farce. If it were not attributing too 
much we might say that the medley-writers of to-day 
have plagiarised Plautus directly both for their plots 
and their characters. There is little either in the best 
or the worst which is not to be found in the Roman 
drama, and Mr. Edmund Payne has nightly played 
Stasimus for many years without being aware of it. 
The modern, it is true, has the greater energy and 
vitality, but there the advantage ends. In place of the 
purus sermo of the Latin it seems we must be content 
with sentiment and slang, and instead of the grave and 
sonorous platitudes of Roman morality we have to 
endure the feeble, inconsequent ethics of the London 
streets. a 

But if it is not true that at Westminster ‘‘ the play’s 
the thing,” too much praise can hardly be given to the 
actors. They retain the old pronunciation of Latin 
with a deliberate fidelity, and they appear to practise 
the art of elocution with considerable success. It is a 
rare pleasure to listen to a performance in which 
every word and every syllable is both audible and 
articulate, and any slight over-emphasis that results 
may be readily forgiven. The Epilogue which followed 
was also admirably delivered, and the satirical re- 
ferences to Mr. Chamberlain— 

“Fisco non visco hic illinit insidias,” 
to Mr. Balfour— 
“ Semper vos ducam, ducere enim ducis est,” 
to Passive Resisters, the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
the other comic controversies of the day, set forth in 
pungent and fluent elegiac verse, were much appre- 
ciated by the large and enthusiastic audience. 





Tue centenary of the establishment of Madame 
Tussaud’s has been celebrated this week. It is safe 
to say that no other London show has lasted or kept 
its popularity so long. The taste for waxworks is 
an odd one, and one might easily philosophise about it 
at some length. It is part, no doubt, of the taste for 
dolls and all kinds of realistic make-believe,.that per- 
sists in human beings long after they have grown up. 
Madame Tussaud’s is a kind of glorified doll’s 
house, an enormous piece of childishness, like the great 
wheel and the huge switchbacks of our exhibitions, but 
with a more human and permanent interest. The 
original Madame Tussaud wrote her memoirs, and her 
life was worth recording. She was a Swiss by birth, 
and came to Paris with an uncle who made wax 
modelling the fashion. He established there the Cabinet 
de Cire and also the Cabinet des Grand Voleurs, 
the origin of the Chamber of Horrors. Madame 
Tussaud was imprisoned in the revolution 
with Josephine, and modelled Robespierre’s head 
in wax after his execution. These excitements were 
too keen for her, and she migrated with all her figures 
to London. They found no settled home until 1833, 
when they were established in Baker-street. The 
craft of modelling has remained in the Tussaud family, 
and the present master of it is Madame’s great-grand- 
son. To make an impracticable proposal, it would be 
an excellent thing if this centenary could be cele- 
brated by the abolition of the Chamber of Horrors. 
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Last Saturday, at the Queen’s Hall, Mr. Wood 
and his band gave an excellent performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth Symphony (in F minor). It is a work 
interesting not only for its own high qualities, but for 
the promise it gives of masterpieces to come. Tschai- 
kowsky’s development was slow and irregular. His third 
Symphonsy is full of an academic dexterity that promises 
little further advance. His fourth, though written when 
he was nearly forty, seems the work of a young man 
not yet fully master of his genius. The first movement, 
indeed, is greatin itself, but seems the prelude to some- 
thing greater. It is filled with the tragic foreboding 
that sounds also in the first movement of his fifth 
Symphony. But in the fifth the tragedy is worked out 
to a conclusion with enormous cumulative power. In 
the fourth it is not. The beauties of the following 
movements seem a little irrelevant, though the andante 
is compact of tender and delicate melodies, the scherzo 
a piece of exquisite trifling that would have 
been trivial in any other hands, and the finale 
a fine barbaric outburst with alternations of 
strange melancholy. The whole is packed with the 
surprises of Tschaikowsky’s teeming invention, though 
they are not subordinated to the main design as in tke 
two later Symphonies. Indeed, there seems to be no 
great design in the work, and no relationship between 
the different movements except that of the keys. It 
was Only towards the end of his life that Tschaikowsky 
learnt to make a Symphony as closely knit as a great 
tragedy. At this time he was still content to be a 
brilliant inventor uncontrolled by a dominating 
imagination. 


No conductor except Nikisch interprets Tschai- 
kowsky better than Mr. Wood. He never now makes 
the mistake of treating Tschaikowskyas if he were amere 
sensationalist. He insists upon the intellectual power, 
the continuity of sense underlying the fantastic patterns 
of sound and abrupt changes of emotion. On Satur- 
day the band played with both fire and restraint. It 
would be easy to tear the first movement to pieces, 
to make it seem a mere succession of confused uproars 
and passages of orchestral virtuosity. Mr. Wood gave 
it lucidity and order, yet never reduced it to tameness. 
Madame Schumann Heirk sang a recitative and air from 
Mozart’s“ Clemency of Titus.” Perhaps the music wasnot 
well suited toher; at any rate, the performance was 
hardly up to her great reputation. She showed no par- 
ticular interpretative power, and her highest and lowest 
notes were apt to be strained and rough, though 
certain passages proved that she is certainly a fine 
vocalist. Madame Carreno played Grieg’s piano con- 
certo. She is perhaps tvo passionate a performer for 
that pleasant little work, which betrays its want of 
structure if it is at all over-emphasised ; but she is a 
great artist whom it is always delightful to hear. The 
concert came to an end with Brahms’s Academic 
Overture, a work in which the composer seems to 
condescend into dulness. 


Tue Italian Socialists in general, writes our Rome 
correspondent, and those led by Deputy Ferri in parti- 
cular, the so-called ‘‘ Revolutionists,” have attained 
another success—that is to say, they have secured 
that a Parliamentary inquiry shall be held on the Naval 
Office, and its workings, with regard to the adminis- 
tration and expenditure, as well as its technical details. 
The Socialist paper, Avandéi, last spring began a most 
bitter campaign against the Ministry of the Navy as a 
whole, and personally against Admiral Bettolo, who 
had recently assumed that portfolio, denouncing 
the wasting, ill-employment or misappropriation 
of public money, besides many cases of corruption. 
Signor Zanardelli thought it best not to give way, but 
at ths same time, while opposing a Parliamentary 


inquiry and having the great majority of the Chamber 
with him, on his own initiative he appointed a Royal 
Committee to inquire into the Naval Office. Deputy 
Ferri did not relinquish his campaign, which led to the 
resignation of Admiral Bettolo as Minister and to several 
trials before the Courts, one of which—a libel action 
brought by Signor Bettolo against Ferri—is still 
going on. The many contradictory revelations 
which have resulted from such a _ situation, and 
the fact that Deputy Franchetti had _ presented 
a bill to add four Deputies and four Senators to 
the Royal Committee of Inquiry, induced the said 
Committee to resign. This was at once seized upon 
to transform Deputy Franchetti’s bill so as to secure 
a real Parliamentary inquiry, which the present 
Cabinet does not oppose, being sure that the best 
service which can be rendered to the Navy is that of 
throwing all possible light on its administration and the 
men who are at its head, punishing rigorously all 
abuses if they exist, and re-establishing the full con- 
fidence of the country in her naval defence. A bill will 
therefore be presented to the Chamber for the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, com- 
posed of 15 members—6 senators, 6 deputies, and 3 
officials—with full judicial powers and with the duty of 
presenting a final report within a year of its formation. 
What the country especially desires is that no money 
should be wasted on unnecessary naval armaments 
when it might be used for the improvement of com- 
merce, and the champions of economy point to Holland 
and Belgium, which, almost without any fleet, have an 
over-sea trade superior to that of Italy. 


A SENATOR well known by his social work, M. 
Strauss, writes our Paris correspondent, has laid before 
the Senate an important bill on infantile mortality ; 
134,000 infants die every year in France, and it has 
been proclaimed by competent observers that out of 
1,000 deaths 766 might be prevented. In all the towns 
and villages where friendly societies for mothers have 
been organised and pensions granted during a few weeks 
before and after births to mothers infantile mortality 
has been reduced. In the Parisian friendly society for 
shop-girls the number of deaths has fallen from 10 to 
6 per cent. during the first year. Some of these 
associations have been lately created in the depart- 
ments of Isére and Seine-et-Marne. In the first one, 
infantile mortality has been reduced by 15 per cent. ; 
in the second, the number of births has increased 
(24 per cent.) and the number of deaths diminished 
(50 per cent.). M. Strauss, convinced by his figures 
that the high rate of infantile mortality might be 
reduced by social progress, moves that three kinds of 
measures should be taken by the State and local 
authorities. In the first place, as soon as ina commune, 
during three years, the rate of infantile mortality shall 
have exceeded the average rate of France, the Prefect 
will be obliged to inquire into the reasons of this 
excess, and to move, before the municipal and general 
councils, the adoption of his report. A summary of the 
inquiry and its results will be sent to the French 
Academy of Medicine and to the National Committee 
for Public Hygiene. Secondly, inspection of low 
houses will be reorganised. In a last chapter, the 
most important of all, the bill decides that no working 
woman will be admitted in any workshop during the 
two weeks which precede and the four which follow 
her delivery. If she is destitute, medical help and a 
small pension will be granted by local authorities. 
Any woman who knocks at the door of one of 
the hospitals created by the bill, and who asks for 
secrecy, .will be admitted in a special section; no 
inquiry will be made by the officials, and the State will 
adopt her child. Without a division the Senate agreed 
to a second reading of this bill. 
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4 PROTECTION AND REFORM. 


AV R. CHAMBERLAIN’S final speech in his pro- 

vincial campaign was for the most part a defiant 
reassertion of fallacies that have been exposed and 
statements that have been falsified. To pursue him 
through all bis unrepentant audacities is a wearisome 
and superfluous task, for to correct old errors is merely 
to repeat old criticisms. It is difficult to see what the 
cause of Protection gains by his dismissing Mr. Asquith 
as a mere lawyer amid the delighted applause of a 
phalanx of mere landlords. It is more signi- 
ficant to note that Mr. Chamberlain has developed 
a certain distaste for the concrete, and that this master 
of all the intricacies and complexities of British trade, 
confessed with an unusual modesty that his hearers 
knew more than he knew about the industries of York- 
shire. Mr. Chamberlain knows well enough that he 
has not handled the facts and history of a single in- 
dustry, from steel to jewellery, without being con- 
victed of some palpable error. But his hardihood is 
proof against all exposures. He repeated on Wednes- 
day his old story that the colonies had made an offer 
of reciprocal trade, and in the same speech he re- 
peated his old argument that Cobden thought 
England would do the manufacturing for the 
world and other countries ‘‘ would dig and delve and 
plough for us.” We put the two statements together, 
because we fancy Mr. Chamberlain must be confusing 
Mr. Cobden with himself. It was Mr. Chamberlain 
who said at Greenock on October 3,as we are reminded 
by the Morning Leader, that the colonies would ‘‘arrange 
for tariffs in the future in order not to start industries 
in competition with those already in existence in the 
mother country,” The colonies have no idea of digging 
and delving for us. Mr. Foster, who has been making a 
tour of England in the interests of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
propaganda, declared on Tuesday that ‘‘ Great Britain 
knew that the colonies were going on developing their 
industries, and there was no thought in the old country 
of curbing their powers in that direction, or of prevent- 
ing them from working up their resources in that 
way.” Mr. Chamberlain, who is thus refuted out of 
the mouth of his own follower, knows that the 
Colonial Prime Ministers have not offered to reduce 
their tariffs against the industries of the mother 
country, and that Mr. Deakin regarded it as an insult 
to be supposed that he had offered anything more than 
a raising of the tariff against foreigners, a concession 
Mr. Chamberlain himself described last year as worthless. 
This point was brought out once again by a Sydney 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian on Wed- 
nesday, who showed that Mr. Deakin himself, when 
asked about this offer, said that he ‘‘ knew of nothing 
that could be so construed.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s habit of repeating unabashed 
what has been proved to be false amounts almost to a 
gift. Having inflicted a signal injury on the trade of 
the country by his war, he now argues that the results 
of that injury are an argument for Protection. It is 
important to expose all these errors, but that is not the 
whole of the matter. We believe, as our readers know, 
that the duty of Free Traders is not merely to defend 
Free Trade but to trace home whatever is wrong in our 
condition to the true cause. It is certainly not enough 
to go on repeating that, whatever standard be taker, 


our statistics compare favourably with those of Pro- 
tected countries, and that the Blue Book issued by the 
Board of Trade disposes of most of Mr. Chamberlain's 
arguments. Mr. Chamberlain accepts his defeat before 
that impartial tribunal, and arranges a sham commis- 
sion of his own. That is true enough, but it is not the 
whole truth. No Englishman can really be satisfied 
with the state of things in his own country, the great 
mass of men and women living on the edge of 
poverty, the decline of our agricultural population, 
a decline which must not be forgotten in our manufac- 
turing energy and success, the condition of our large 
towns, and the very unsatisfactory distribution of 
wealth in the country. Mr. Chamberlain and his friends 
are fond of saying that as England differs from most 
other countries in her system of Free Trade, everything 
that is at fault in England is due to Free Trade. There 
is, however, one other important respect in which 
England differs from most other countries, and 
that is her land system, and we believe it is the 
strength and advantage we have derived from 
Free Trade that have enabled us to survive the 
infinite damage our land system does us. The 
Liberal Leader said at Newport last month that 
the Liberal Party, if it was worth its salt, would see 
the poor man through. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Asquith, in his excellent speech at Ipswich, 
urged that we must take the aggressive, and that 
he laid stress on the necessity of reducing our 
military expenditure. That is the work that lies 


before us, the work of overtaking the arrears and the 
injustices and the mischiefs that have grown up during 


neglect and war and extravagant adventures. The 
energy that we want must be sought in democracy, in 
quickening and developing the spirit and power of self- 
government, in releasing the nation from the burden 
of aland system no other nation has found tolerable, 
in making the community the master of the liceasing 
interest and the great monopolies. We propose in 
this paper to show what other countries owe, 
not to Protection, but to a sounder _ social 
system which explains such phenomena as_ the 
prosperity and versatility of Danish agriculture. Hold- 
ing as we do these views, we welcome most heartily 
the excellent manifesto issued by the I.abour Repre- 
sentation Committee, outlining a programme of 
reforms, and warning working men that Protection 
will raise rents, develop trusts, and depress the power 
of trade unions. That manifesto ought to make 
co-operation between the friends of reform easier and 
more practicable. 

To this England Mr. Chamberlain offers Protection, 
and for all purposes of reform Protection would meana 
paralytic stroke. Protection would transform the House 
of Commons froma forum in which men may submit in- 
equalities, injustices, and grievances for discussion, to a 
market in which one industry will bid against another 
for votes and duties. All the energy which is now free 
for the work of reform will be locked up ina disedifying 
and demoralising conflict of material forces. Parliament 
will be absorbed in the regulation and arrangement of 
tariffs, in accommodating and compromising the com- 
peting interests. Hence itis that all who have a reason 
for preferring stagnation and the supremacy of large 
interests, who dread to see Housing, Education, 
Temperance, or Land Reform, who tremble for 
some privilege or unjust gain, welcome tle 
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prospect of Protection as the most effectual 
means for smothering reform. But Protection will 
not only dislodge all these questions from their place 
in the public attention. It will produce the politicians 
to whom that system of politics is most congenial. As 
Mr. Birrell said at Ipswich, there is something appro- 
priate in the disgrace to which a constituency has sub- 
mitted in the election of Dr. Harris. Dr. Harris, we 
presume, was sent to Dulwich because, for one thing, he 
had subscribed largely to Mr. Chamberlain’s secret fund, 
and because for another he is the type of politician Mr. 
Chamberlain expects to find useful in his new régime. 
Dr. Harris, in an heroic mood, threatened to proceed 
against Mr. Barns for mentioning th2 facts of his 
notorious career. Mr. Burns replied very promptly 
by defying Dr. Harris to sue him. We 
shall believe in the writ when we _ see _ it. 
It would certainly be amusing if Dr. Harris, whose 
achievements are recorded in the Blue Book, took his 
character into court. Dr. Harris confessed that he 
had fabricated a date for a letter, and that he 
had sent a telegram to the Zimes which he knew to 
be false. It is not pleasant to think that the Prime 
Minister of England, the author of the famous 
boast that the Unionist alliance had lifted English 
politics on to a new level of political morality, should 
have publicly welcomed such a man to the House of 
Commons. It cannot be too often repeated that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy will open the door of Parliament 
to all the careers and the influences of which this 
sinuous and unscrupulous millionaire is an example. 





THE DUAL MONARCHY. 


HE late Professor Freeman was one of the few 
Englishmen who had a lively and sympathetic 
knowledge of Austria and Hungary, Nothing annoyed 
him so much as the dispatches of the Zimes corre- 
spondent with his talk about the ‘‘tensions,” “ atti- 
tudes,” and ‘‘ complications” of the European situa- 
tion and all the other sham jargon which is given 
as a substitute for the real bread of living history. In 
the eyes of the polite diplomatist and journalist (whose 
one object is to move in society) the doings and even 
the existence of small nationalities are very painful 
and inconvenient. The less said about Germans, 
Czechs, Italians, Poles, Magyars, Croats, and Roumans 
the better. The Imperial and official view is admirably 
expressed by a story which was telegraphed from 
Vienna on Thursday. In the informal ‘ circle” 
following the reception of the joint delegations, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph spoke strongly regard- 
ing the obstruction in the Austrian Parliament. 
Talking to the Dalmatian Deputy Biankini, his 
Majesty is reported to have said, ‘‘ You make a noise 
everywhere ; here and in the Diet and everywhere” ; 
to which the Deputy is stated to have replied, “ One 
does not cry out unless one is hurt.” What was ad- 
mirable in Freeman the politician was his determination 
to get at realities. He tried to make it plain that the 
Empire of Austria is not an empire in the ordinary 
sense, that it does not include Hungary, and that 
Hungary does not include Croatia, that early in 1871 the 
present Emperor Francis Joseph was ready to recognise 
the existence of the Kingdom of Bohemia, and for- 


mally promised to be crowned King at Prague with the 
iron crown of Wenceslaus. If that promise had been 
kept we might have heard less of the Czech obstruction 
which still paralyses the Reichsrath. Freeman, like all 
English Liberals, warmly supported the Magyars, and 
sympathised with their gallant efforts in the war of 
independence as well as with the German revolutions 
of 1848. The House of Hapsburg was driven for a few 
months out of Vienna and Hungary. Yet this House 
in the person of the present Emperor Francis Joseph, 
though driven out by the Magyar and the German 
and brought back by the Slav and the Rouman, has, 
in the language of Freeman, ‘‘ made it its business to 
thrust down the Slav and the Rouman under the 
dominion of the German and the Magyar.” 
Here, however, we must admit some practical 
distinctions. So far as the past is concerned 
there is perhaps not much to choose between the 
Magyar and the German. Both have done much good 
as well as evil in the dominions of the Hapsburgs. The 
German colonists spread Western culture over the vast 
territory right down to southern Styria and Transyl- 
vania, while the Magyars bore the brunt of the Turkish 
invasion. The cruel subjugation of Hungary in 1848, 
and its suppression until 1866, were the fruits of the 
unholy alliance of the Hapsburgs with Russia. It is 
remarkablethat in national and constitutional struggles 
the Germans in Hungary have usually sided with the 
Magyars. If the Germans of Austria have to thank 
the Magyars for their own fairly liberal constitution, 
Hungary has certainly had the better of the financial 
arrangements, by which she only contributes 34 per 
cent. of the common expenses of the dual monarchy. 

At the present moment the relations between the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments are severely 
strained by a great dispute about the army; and we 
shall see in a moment how that dispute hinges upon 
national jealousies and rights. Last spring the 
War Office authorities, urged on, no doubt, 
by Berlin, asked for an increase of troops. The 
Austrian Parliament voted it, but the Hungarian 
Parliament made it a condition that the Hungarian 
army should be nationalised and that the language of 
command should be changed from German to Magyar. 
This the Emperor refused, by the advice of the Austrian 
Premier, relying upon his prerogative as the head of the 
common army. Since then, the demand for additional 
recruits has been withdrawn. During the last month 
some concessions have been made to the Magyars which 
have put an end to the deadlock. But the strained 
relations between the two Governments continue, and 
the two Premiers, Dr. Von Koerber and M. Tisza, are 
still arguing hotly about the true construction of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Compact Laws of 1867. 

Apart from the interpretation of the law, the 
evident determination of the Magyars to impose their 
language, if possible, upon the soldiers of Hungary, 
constitutes a serious danger to the future of the 
Hungarian State. In Austria, it must be admitted by 
every impartial onlooker that the State makes very 
little attempt to ‘‘Germanise.” There are schools for 
alllanguages. There is a State-aided Czech Univer- 
sity, and there will probably soon be a State-aided 
Italian University. The Polish aristocracy (unfortu- 
nately) have it all their own way in Poland, and the 
official language question in Bohemia and Moravia will 
be fairly settled as soon as the young Czechs and 
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Pan-Germans are ready for a reasonable compromise. 
Such advantages as are accorded the German language 
are not unreasonable ; for it is the language of the race 
which has made the country, and has led in civilisation 
and industry for six centuries. 

But in Hungary, the predominant race has a lan- 
guage which is not, and hardly can ever expect to be, 
important. No one outside Hungary wants to learn 
Magyar, and the true Magyars are only about a 
quarter of the population. The industry of Hungary 
is mainly carried on by the Germans and Jews. To 
substitute the Magyar for German as the language of 
military command would be to substitute for the known 
and useful the less known and less useful. In only a 
few of the military districts are Magyars in the 
majority. Inthe rest Slavs or Germans or Roumanians 
predominate. All these considerations intensify the 
determination of the Magyars to Magyarise Hungary. 
They have fought for and won constitutional rights, 
but they will not allow those rights to others. If they 
now alienate the Germans in the North of Hungary as 
well as the Transylvanian Saxons, they will assuredly 
jeopardise the permanence of their rule. For the pre, 
sent, however, it is considered that the unity of the 
army has been preserved, and that the new Administra- 
tion of M. Tisza in Hungary has been firmly esta- 
blished. But the long crisis has given another severe 
shake to the Dual Monarchy ; and we can only repeat, 
in answer to the despairing pessimist, the well-worn 
and well-proven truth, that in Austria the optimists are 
always right, though the pessimists have all the argu- 
ments on their side. 





THE PRIMATE AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE fiscal controversy has almost overwhelmed 
every other public question, but Lord Ashcombe, 

as we learn from his letter to the Primate, finds there 
are still people who are complaining of the Education 
Acts. We fear those complaints will not be silenced by 
the letter in which the Archbishop describes the tactics 
by which Churchmen are to meet this discontent 
The Archbishop speaks of the Act as if it were an 
entirely spontaneous piece of legislation on the part of 
a Government called on to deal with a grave public 
necessity. To the criticism that the Act establishes 
tests and private control the Archbishop replies, as 
Mr. Balfour replied, that no new tests are imposed and 
that an element of public management is introduced, 
so that the Act really deprives the Church of some of 
the power it formerly possessed. Of course all this 
is either mere trifling or real want of perception. The 
Archbishop must know very well that the Education Act 
has put all the Voluntary schools on the rates, whereas 
before they shared only in the taxes. The grave public 
necessity with which the Government tried to deal was 
not the necessity of the nation, but the necessity of the 
Church. The necessity of the nation was some provi- 
sion for secondary education. The necessity of the 
Church was some provision for preserving the Church 
schools from the fate which threatened them: such an 
extension of the public system of education as would 
gradually lead to their abolition. An idea of the despe- 
rate plight to which they were reduced may be collected 
from the fact that a Church official writes to the Zimes 
to say that all the money previously given in sub- 








scriptions to the maintenance of Voluntary schools will 
be wanted to put them in decent repair. The Church 
party had long been meditating over ways and means 
of protecting their schools from extinction, and it hap- 
pened that the method they preferred was the method 
chosen by the Government. Lord Ashcombe, writing 
last year on behalf of the Church Committee for Church 
Defence and Church Instruction, attributed the intro- 
duction of the bill ‘in no small degree” to the repre- 
sentations the Committee had pressed on the 
Government. This is an important point on which 
the Archbishop’s description of the circumstances 
that produced the bill is misleading. The bill was 
meant to remove what Mr. Balfour had called ‘‘ the 
intolerable strain,” and in drafting it Mr. Balfour paid 
attention to the wishes of one section of the community 
whilst he never consulted those of another. The bill 
was tainted from the first by this blemish of secta- 
rianism, and it was not until it was law, and very 
unpopular law, that suggestions were made for confer- 
ences and accommodations. 


The necessity for some amendment of the Act is 
nowhere disputed. Its unpopularity cannot be disre- 
garded by its most eager partisans. The Archbishop’s 
etter gives no argument against amendment, and in 
spite of its temperate tone it cannot be said to offer 
any very hopeful suggestions for closing this chapter 
of violent hostilities. We do not believe that peace 
will ever be possible until the Church has abandoned 
the project of controlling education and limited its 
scope to the giving of religious teaching. If 
all that is wanted is the provision of religious 
instruction, an arrangement ought not to be im- 
possible. If the State confines itself to secular educa- 
tion and leaves the religious societies to provide 
religious instruction at their own cost in the school 
buildings, no religious society can complain. Unfortu- 
nately many Churchmen aim at more than this. They 
want to control secular education because they think 
the denominational atmosphere is indispensable to the 
right training of children, and that if children are 
taught arithmetic and geography by persons who do 
not hold the right opinions on the Bible, their 
education is maimed and incomplete. This demand 
is made the foundation of a great embarrassing 
edifice of privilege and discrimination. The Church- 
man must have security for the religious opinion of the 
persons who teach secular subjects. Consequently there 
are tests for teachers; denominational managers and 
denominational training schools for teachers. A system 
which embraces all these incidental and cumulative 
injustices is impossible in modern England, and if it 
holds the field as the Anglican demand we do not see 
how peace can be made. 

Meanwhile the evils inherent in any scheme which 
gives a powerful sect a vested interest in civil 
power to defend are well illustrated by the letter of 
the Bishops of London and Rochester. In the old 
days the religious battle was at least confined to the 
elections for the School Board. It is now to be trans- 
ferred to the elections for the County Council. Everyone 
knows what the nation has suffered from the false 
position the Church has occupied in national politics as 
a consequence of the Establishment. It is a calamity 
that a body of men should believe themselves to be 
forced by loyalty to an institution into a situation in 
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which they are not free to use their influence in great 
public questions as their sense of citizenship would 
demand. Every bad cause in_ politics owes 
something to the consequences of that alliance, to 
the accident which makes it a matter of mis- 
conceived duty to many men to defend the power of 
the liquor interest and other dangerous interests in 
society as the condition of defending the Establishment. 
The nation would not to-day be so far outstripped by 
its problems and its passions if the energies of reform 
and good government and high-principled motive were 
not hampered by this incubus. The bishops’ letter 
vill help to remind us that London, with all its accu- 
mulated and overwhelming problems, will have to pay 
this hard penalty in future in its local government for 
the false principles on which our education system has 
been established. Possibly, we may hope probably, 
there will be many Churchmen who will be a little 
impatient of the suggestion that they are so to interpret 
their duty to four millions of people confronted with the 
power of great and dangerous monopolies. 





PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT. 
INLAND NAVIGATION. 


THE 


This ts the second of a series of articles the purpose of 


which ts to investigate certain suggestions recently 


made by Sir Join Brunner. 

- [* we had a properly developed system of water- 
. carriage in England, our trade could stand 
against all foreigners, tariffs or no tariffs, dumping or 
no dumping.” So said a shrewd and busy chemical 
manufacturer to me in Yorkshire. He indicated one of 
the most obvious of the ways in which we allow 
continentals to beatus. We Englishmen have become 
so accustomed to travelling at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour,that we have assumed that railway 
speed is the only method of transport for our merchan- 
dise. It is necessary to call to mind that this kind of 
transit is very expensive, and that there are other 
methods less costly. Of these other methods, water 
transport is the most important. Most of our conti- 
nental neighbours have taken care to develop their 
rivers and canals in some proportion to the progress 
of their railways. Indeed, the agrarian Protectionists 
of Russia have protested more than once that they 
were getting no advantage from tariffs because the 
improved inland waterways made it possible to deliver 
foreign grain too easily and cheaply. 

For those bulky goods which form a large part of all 
trade commodities, and which are in constant demand, 
speed is of little importance so long as the time of 
delivery can be known. The same vemark applies 
with greater force to coal, grain, timber, bu lding 
materials, and so forth. Hence the objection that canal 
traffic is slow may be ruled out of court. On the other 
hand, it possesses immense advantages in cheapness. 
The rolling stock used is simplicity itself compared with 
a railway goods train, the ratio of weight of rolling stock 
to weight of cargo is so much lower that a great s€ving 
can be secured in motive energy. The damage to a 
barge in use is so little that its life is many times that 
ofa railway truck. The expense of making a canal is 
very small, and that of keeping it up is infinitesimal by 
comparison with a railway. Every one of these points 


gives an inland navigation the power of formidable 
competition with a railway, and, adding them all 
together, a canal can afford to carry goods at a small 
fraction of the lowest competitive working prices 
charged by tlie latter. 

To this must be added that the consigner of many 


kinds of goods by railway must go to heavy expense 
in special packing in order to provide against damage 
in the jolting and shunting of trains, whilst the smooth 
running of water carriage allows him to send his goods 
safely with far fewer precautions. 

Again, acanal boat can be stopped to load or unload 
at any convenient point, which often means the saving 
of heavy cartage and reloading charges. 

Having briefly reviewed these advantages, let us 
now glance at the present condition of our inland 
navigation. It is just where our railways were 
sixty years ago: there are a great number of short 
canals, with scarcely any main lengths of importance ; 
there is no clearing hovse which can give through 
rates ; there is not even a common gauge of width or 
depth of waterway, or a common standard for heights 
of bridges; the locks are different on nearly every 
canal; the system of traction is almost entirely the 
primitive type adopted when canals were first intro- 
duced. Worse than this, until recently any railway 
company which wanted a monopoly of traffic was 
allowed to buy up a canal in its district. It is 
true that some years ago Parliamentary Commit- 
tees began the practice of inserting clauses to 
impose the duty of keeping the canal open, and so pre- 
vented the old crude method of silting up, but this is 
quite ineffective where there is no control of rates 
the railway has simply to buy a short length of canal 
and charge prohibitive dues from any boats passing on 
to it from either end, and through traffic is killed for 
the whole chain of waterway in either direction. 


A few far-seeing men have protested against this 
state of affairs, but almost in vain. Let us see what 
other countries are doing. Very complete figures may 
be found in the Foreign Office return of Inland Navig- 
able Waterways (1903, Commercial, No. 7). The general 
object of continental Governments seems to be the 
provision of long ‘* main lines ” of waterway from sea 
to sea, and from sea across to navigable stream. 
Making use of these, the continental trader has rarely 
to consider railway rates except for perishable goods or 
light articles. The older canals and most of the avail- 
able rivers have been widened or deepened so as to 
provide a uniform gauge—and that a large one, so as to 
allow of the most economical working. More than 
this, the waterways have been adapted for up-to-date 
mechanical haulage, and the primitive old horse of 
the English canal has been improved out of the way. 
All these improvements involve expense, but that has 
been cheerfully subsidised by the State and the local 
governing bodies. It is recognised in France, for 
example, that the State is ‘‘ an inevitable partner” in 
the commercial development which follows these im- 
provements, and on this principle several of the new 
canals are free for most classes of navigation. 

Between 1877 and 1902 France spent no less than 
£ 18,000,000 in making new canals and improving old 
ones. In addition to this, over 46,000,000 was voted 
in June last for the improvement of the harbour and 
canal system, of which £3,750,000 was for new canals. 
All these works are to be completed without a loan in 
eight years. 

The United States Legislature has decided to 
spend £ 2,200,000 in widening and deepening the Erie 
Canal, which is to be used toll-free. 

In Austro-Hungary the State and the municipalities 
have spent considerable sums since 1850 in improving 
rivers and making new canals, all of which are used 
toll-free. Austria suffers much from being an inland 
country, but the fruits of this expenditure in one 
department alone (the Danube improvement) have been 
such that the company which carries most of the trade 
on that river has multiplied its trade by six times in 
the ten years ending 1go1. A sum of £10,000,000 
was voted in 1901 for the completion of a network of 
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navigable canals, which will connect the Danubs, the 
Elbe, and the Vistula. 

Protectionists point to Belgium as the country which 
more than any other has profited at our expense. It 
is surely no mere coincidence that this small country, 
between 1875 and 1900, expended no less than 
416,000,000 from State funds alone in making and 
maintaining its waterways. The State itself administers 
11,000 out of the 13,000 miles of waterway in the 
country, charging no toll for tidal rivers and only 
‘oo5 franc per ton per kilometre as a rule for canals. 
A great feature of the policy has been to multiply as 
far as possible the points of contact between road, 
waterway, and rail. 

In France almost every practicable river has been 
transformed into a waterway for steam barges of about 
300 tons burden, with uniform standards of depth, 
width, and lock-room. These canals can be used by 
navigators at a cost of less than rod. per mile fora 
hoat of 300 tons. 

From 1890 to 1899 Prussia expended £ 15,000,000 
on improving its waterways and inland harbours, and 
in 1900 the Rhine-Elbe Canal was proposed at an esti- 
mated cost of £16,450,000. It is important to note 
that all these improvements contemplate mechanical 
traction and large barges. 

When we remember that very few of our English 
rivers have been adapted for navigation, that our over- 
plentiful water supply renders canals very easy of main- 
tenance, and that such waterways as we do use are 
nearly all short, unclassified, and adapted only for most 
primitive transport, it may surely be urged that here, 
at least, is one call to ‘‘ wake up.” 


A TRAVELLER. 


E stood, a square, grey figure in the hall, and, 
|- looking upward at the pictures of my some- 
what grim-visaged ancestors in their full - bottomed 
wigs, said, ‘‘ Bonny scenery, aye, bonny scenery.” 
The criticism was as novel as it was unexpected, and 
was the introduction to a bickering friendship which 
extended over years. 

His greasy cap and crisp grey hair which melted 
into one another, hodden grey clothes and greenish 
flannel shirt, but with one touch of colour in his bright 
red cheeks, like apples tinged with frost, made him 
look like the stone which, in the district where he 
lived, was known as the ‘ auld carlin wi’ the bratty 
plaid.” 

‘* Laird, I hae travel’t it, yes fack as death, richt 
through frae up aboot Balfron.” 

A man may make the circuit of the world in as 
short space of time as it seems good to him, and yet 
not earn the title of a ‘‘ soople traveller,’’ for ‘‘ travel- 
ling” means to walk. Thus we refer to pedlars by the 
name of ‘‘ travelling merchants,” and tramps as “‘ gaein’ 
aboot” or ‘travelling bodies,” saving thereby their 
pride and ours, and not contributing to wear out shoe- 
leather any the faster by the mere application of the 
word. But, still, in using it we usually extend our pity 
to the traveller, who is a sort of a survival of the times 
when all men rode, if only on West Highland ponies 
schauchling through the mud. Used by a poor man it 
generally infers that he is going to ask a favour, or by 
a tenant to his landlord, that the times are bad. 

‘‘Laird, I just travel’t it. Thank ye, nae soddy 
laird,” and as he spoke, he drained a good half tumbler 
of raw whisky to the dregs, in such a quiet, sober, and 
God-fearing way, it seemed an act of prayer. 

Of allthe tenant farmers whom it has been my luck 
to meet and chaffer with, none could exceed the traveller 
in making a poor mouth. Seasons were always back- 
ward, markets bad, and sheep had foot-rot or the fluke, 
the ‘‘tatties’ were diseased—‘‘ Man, laird! I felt the 
smell of yon field out by Gartchurachan whenever I 









cam forward to the trough-stone, ye ken, fornent the 
Hosh.” 

The act of God was instant at his farm, tirling the 
slates or hashing up the rhones leaving the sarking bare, 
so that the snaw bree seepit thro’ upon the stirks. 
‘‘] just tak’ shame to pit horse in yon rickle o' a 
stable, and a’ the grips are fair dune inthe byre. Laird, 
I just biggit a’ the steadin’, that is, I drave the stanes 
and drainit a’ theiand toye. Siccan a farm for pipes ! 
man, I hae pit in more than ten thousand since last 
back en’, and still she’s wet, wet asLoch Lomond. I’m 
just tellin’ ye, ye’ll may be hae to tak’ it back and try 
it yersel’, for I’m just beat wi’ it. What ? 
tak’ it off my hands at Martinmas! Na, na, (Ill fecht 
awa’ in it, though I'll hae to hae a wee reduction, or 
maybe a substantial ane, just to encourage me to carry 
on my agricultural operations. Aye, dod aye, I'm 
sayin’ it.” 

His farm was grey and square, with the house 
planted down upon the road, leaving an angle which 
ran out from the farmyard, planted with cabbages and 
with some flowers which wrestled with the wind. No 
tree grew near the place, which, high and desolate, 
stood solitary, exposed to the full fury of the south- 
west wind. An air of neatness without homeliness 
pervaded everything. Carts with their shafts upright 
stood under sheds, and on a rope, stretched from the 
stable to the byre, hung braxy sheep, their bodies 
black and shrunken, their skins new flayed and pink 
fluttering about like kites. 

But if the roadside farm was dreary in itself, a mere 
corral of coarse grey stones topped by blue slates, the 
distant hills atoned for all shortcomings in the fore- 
ground of the view. 

From the high moorland platform where Tombreak 
seemed to be stuck down like a child’s house of bricks, 
the Grampians rose, making a semicircle to the 
north and west. Lumpy, and looking like misshapen 
vegetables, monstrous and brown, their chain was 
broken here and there by peaks, and here and there by 
mountain burns which glistened on their sides as 
streaks of foam gleam white upon a horse’s flanks. Ben 
Ledi and Schehullion to the east, with Stuc-a-Chroin, 
Ben Voirlich, Ben A’an, and Ben Venue, nearer Ben 
Dearg and Craigmore, and to the west Ben Lomond 
rising solitary, a vast blue cone about whose top floated 
a vapoury cloud, as if the soul of the volcano long 
extinct hovered about its once accustomed haunts, 
stood sentinels, frowning down on the mossy strath, set 
with its lumpy hillocks grown with stubby oak, 
and on the still blue lake with the grey priory 
and the castledisle. Far to the north snow-capped 
Ben More, with its twin paps, peeped out between 
the shoulders of the bolder hills, showing its beauties 
timidly, and at the faintest shift of wind retreating back 
into the mist—that veil which ‘shrouds the Highlands 
in its mystery, shutting them off for ever from the 
south, 

Below the farm the village of Balfron straggled, a 
long grey ribbon in the mist. Nearer it showed a 
Scottish village bare of flowers, but cosy in its clarti- 
ness, in which barefooted children ran about and played 
at ‘‘ bools,” wiping their noses on their coat sleeves, or 
went to school wearing their boots uneasily, as ponies 
from the far off islands of the north hobble along in the 
first dignity of shoes. 

Above the village with its ancestral trysting tree 
clamped round with iron hoops, its antiquated toll- 
house, now turned sweetshop, and in whose windows 
fly-blown toffy and flat-looking’ ginger beer winked at 
the passer-by, who knew, perhaps, that there was 
liquor more alluring to be had inside—the Campsies 
rose, a wall of green, broken but by the Corrie of Balglas. 
Their grassy sides and look of pastoral quiet madea sharp 
contrast with the Highland hills, only ten miles away. 
The two hill ranges were as far apart as is a northern 
shepherd wrapped in his plaid and “sheltering a wee a 
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behind a rock whilst his dog slumbers at his feet, his 
coat all wet with mist, and a_ gull-followed south- 
land ploughman labouring at his craft. 

Upon the plateau, with the hills to north and 


south, the wind raged ceaselessly, and many 
a weary mile upon the moors after his sheep 
my tenant must have ‘‘travelled” before his face 
took on the dark red _ polish which staring out 


from his grey aureole of hair and Newgate frill, 
looked like a red bottle in a chemist’s window when 
you passed him in the gloaming on the road. Long 
contact and familiarity with sheep had given him some- 
thing of the grace of a West Highland wether, which 
he resembled somewhat in his mind, for, in a land in 
which most men are cautious, not delivering their souls 
without due hedging, manward and Godward, as befits 
a Scot, he stood out easily the first. Prudence in his 
case almost amounted to a mania, so that in any casea 
bargain must have been a torture to him, for if he lost 
he naturally cursed God and man, and if he gained by 
it, bewailed himself for having lost the 
getting better terms. No word he spoke without a 
qualifying clause. Thus the best harvest ever known 
to man, to him was “no that bad,” and a fine Clydes- 
dale horse ‘fa bonny beast, but no well feathered on 
the pastern joints.” No Ayrshire cow but was ‘a 
wee thing heich abune the tail,” which dictum he 
would modify, and, sighing, say, “but we are a’ 
that,” and thus humanity and all the race of cows 
were either justified or stood arraigned, according to 
your taste. 

As was to be expected from a man so gifted for 
success amongst the men with whom he lived, he was 


‘‘well doing,” that is he had amassed some little 
money, chiefly by ‘travellin’” about to cattle 
markets and picking up cheap beasts. In fact, he 
was an instance of the Scots’ proverb, that 
‘‘the gangin’ foot aye picks up something, 
if it is but a thorn.” No one who saw him wali’n 
his way across the moors leading his _ collie 


by a piece of common string, with his long hazel 
shepherd’s crook thrust through his arms behind his 
back, making him look like a trussed fowl, or driving 
home some of his purchases through a mist upon the 
muddy roads, could ever think of him and death as 
having anything in common that should one day make 
them friends. So like the stubbly oaks he looked, 
which grew in the Park Wood upon his farm, and which 
themselves had braved a thousand tempests and a 
hundred pollardings, that he seemed likely to endure 
as long as they. But your cursed cold, or heart 
disease, or his neglect in taking whisky at set 
hours, or something which no doctor can foresee, 
proved his undoing, and he departed ‘travellin’”’ 
to a tryst, his collie following at his heels, and his 
long shepherd's staff in hand, willing and eager for the 
coming deal. 

Tough, knarred and kindly, with his apple cheeks 
and his thick fell of crisp grey hair, his hodden clothes 
and cheery smile, no matter whether he had got the 
best of his opponent in a bargain or the worst, he took 
away with him some of my life and the kind memories 
of the whole countryside aboot Balfron. 

Ben Lomond and Ben Ledi still look down upon 
the carse; in the Park Wood the twisted oaklings rustle 


in the breeze, and by Tombreak the wind sweeps 
ceaselessly. 

‘sé \ 2 - ” - . . 

Andra” is gone, his collie dog perchance 


comes to another whistle, and his roan Iceland pony 
mare maybe ekes out her life in a fish hawker’s cart ; 
but her lost owner, I would like to think, there in the 
spheres is ‘‘ travellin’,” if only ‘‘goim’ aboot,” for it 
may well be that they hold no trysts where he dwells 
now ; but still I know that it is ill to stay ‘‘ the gangin’ 
foot’ after a lifetime of the road. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


chance of 


‘ 


OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


NE leaves Messrs. Marchant’s autumn exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery with the real sensation of having 

heen for a brief period in the company of new and uneorm 
mon things. Yet most of the works here—pastels, etchings, 
lithographs, and black and white—proceed from any but 
new artists, even if they are mostly of the new art; 
Whistler, Clausen, Albert Goodwin, Brabazon, Lhermitte, 
and Austen Brown might almost be termed necessaries in 
the art household. Daubigny, Troyon, Th. Rousseau, 
Corot, and Millet extend the hand of very old acquaintance, 
and there are a score of others, English and foreign, living 
or dead, who are more than familiar. Nevertheless, the 
exhibition has been so contrived that every artist repre 
sented in it seems particularly fresh, spontaneous, and de- 


lightful. 
* 


* * * * 


I cannot explain the art that produces this impression, 
but a few contributory causes suggest themselves. The new 
arrangement of the galleries and their dainty drawing-room 
upholstering may have something to do with it ; the organi- 
sation of the exhibits something more. Putting aside the 
Barbizon school for a moment, the characteristic features 
are (1) An intense modernity and (2) a quite extraordinary 
variety. It requires a high degree of skill to combine these 
two—to let the combination represent the trend of modem 
feeling, not the virtues and failings of a particular sect of 
to-day. To illustrate this point I may take the cases of Mr. 
Clausen and Mr. Austen Brown. On the face of it there 
is no reason why the work of each should not exemplify a 
common aspiration towards the same end by scarcely 
different means, and thus be regarded as mutually harmoni- 
ous. But it is difficult to persuade the lay mind that a 
prominent member*of the Glasgow school can exchange 
sympathies with the Professor of Painting at the Royal 
Academy, whatever the latter may have been in his younger 
days. One is apt to judge artists by their associations 
rather than by their work, and it is to the setting aside of 
this class distinction, as it may be termed, that we owe 
much of the charm and novelty that the exhibition affords. 


* * * . 2 * 


The prominent items in the collection are thirty 
sketches in water-colour and pastel by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, 
too rarely an exhibitor in London; and a rather larger 
quantity, as well as a few lithographs and etchings, by the 
late Mr. Whistler. The “Santa Maria Maggiore, Venice,” 
the “ Beach, Alicante, Spain,” and “ The Blue Vase ” are 
delightful examples of the former’s loose, vibrant colour ; 
Mr. Whistler’s pastel “ Venice” is a wondrous harmony in 
green and gold. More remarkable, perhaps, is the latter's 
series of pastel studies on rich brown paper, in some of 
which—such as “La Femme a L’Eventail” and “ Modéle 
vu de dos ”—one has the opportunity of studying a handling 
of classic drapery, not far removed from that of Albert 
Moore. In the same room as these the “ Evening Reflec 
tions” shows a Fritz Thaulow effect seen with M. Le 
Sidaner’s eyes; Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s moonlit “ The Seine,” 
alsa a pastel, has a haunting beauty ; Mr. W. Strang’s “ Por- 
trait of a Boy,” in pastel and water-colour, much suavity of 
line and a Dureresque simplicity. 

* * * * ¥ 

Diaz's “ Sous bois,” sparkling black and white, a gold 
point “Study of Girls Head,” by Professor Legros, Mr. 
Moffat Lindner as a student of Gothic architecture in 
‘Caudebec Church,” Mr. J. Aumonier’s “Corn Ricks,” 
scintillating in the afterglow, Gaston Latouche following 
Degas as regards subject but not method, in “ Avant le 
Ballet,” M. Besnard’s curiously French conception of 
“ Modestie ”"—such is a brief list of men and their work to 
There is some sculpture, too, to this miniature 
However, the significance of the show 


be studied. 
“ Tnternational.” 


rests not so much on the individual merits of its details as en 
their selection and arrangement, 


Nothing of the slapdash 
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principle of letting work adjust itself to its surroundings lias 
been Observed here—the principle that results in the chaos 
of an average Royal Academy or the weary monotonous- 
ness of the average one-man show. ‘There is just an excel 
lent blending that comes very near my ideal of what a 
small picture gallery ought to be. 
* * * * om 

The “modern” pictures at the Holland Vine Art 
Gallery are mainly Dutch. Intermixed, however, with ex- 
amples by Mauve, William and James Maris, Poggenbeek 
and Th. de Bock, there are some fairly representative 
works by Messrs. Geoffrey Strahan and James Kay, R.S.W., 
each of whom belongs to the Glasgow school. ‘There are 
two Clyde shipping scenes by Mr. Kay here, both of winter, 
both of snow; the “ Up the Clyde” is rather violent and 
jerky, but the “ Winter on the Clyde,” not far away, has 
some fine qualities of tone and atmosphere. Mr. Strahan’s 
work harmonises extraordinarily well with that of the 
Dutchmen as regards the use of broad though sober brush 
work and cool, clear colour. His “ Normandy Farm” | 
liked especially. ‘Then the “ Dordrecht ‘Tower—Evening, ’ 
of James Maris, breathes the whole spirit of murky winter. 
Th. de Bock may be seen in two totally different manners 
in the luminous “ Dunes near ‘The Hague” and the varie- 
gated “Autumn in Gelderland,” and there is one early 
water-colour by the late J. H. Weissenbrug, which is silvery 
in colour and less affected by the melancholy that broods 
over the artist’s later work. Modern Dutch landscape is, 
I am aware, held to be all alike, and therefore monotonous. 
Those who wish to see an object-lesson in its real variety, 
compressed into a small area, may find one here. 

7 * ” * is 

There remains a one-man-show to record. Mr. Sutton 
Palmer is showing seventy-six water-colour drawings of 
North and South Britain at the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society. As are the subjects, so is the manner—essentially 
British. ‘They are plain and direct records, these, of Bri- 
tish scenery, with many of the virtues and some of the 
faults of the school to which they belong; the chief failing 
being a tendency to elaborate where elaboration weakens 
instead of strengthens the effect. At the same time Mr. 
Palmer uses his medium discreetly enough in places, and 
there is much in his work of which the examples here re- 
call the charm. “A Mellow Evening on the ‘Tees, York- 
shire,” with the foreground trees in deep, cool shadow, and 
the distance suffused by a warm glow, is bigger in treat- 
ment than most, and more than passively pleasant. ‘The 
grey-skied “Surrey Wilderness” is another admirable foli 
age study, the gold of gorse and the creaming white of 
hawthorn showing against the green. “A Hayfield near 
St. Martha’s Hill, Surrey” and “ A Hazy Evening on the 
Arun” also linger in my recollection. 


F. J. M. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssiINnGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
AM inclined to think that the most serious event 
of the week is the bishops’ assault on London 
This action of militant clericalism, 
life to guard its assets in 
national education, was predicted as soon as the 
Government’s plans for the destruction of the 
School Board were disclosed. Unfortunately for 
London, the two metropolitan bishops represent two 
of the narrowest minds on the Episcopal Bench, and it 
is interesting to see how, when social reform and 
ecclesiastical interests and properties come to an issue 
in a nature like the Bishop of Rochester’s, the moral 
and physical well-being of London at once goes by the 
board. Let only the Church keep her hold on 
the rates for her special schools (which if she had 
an ounce of genuine evangelising spirit she would 


local government. 
intervening in civic 









maintain herself so long as she wanted to retain their 
special atmosphere and dogmatic purpose) and London 
may sink back into the hands of the publican and the 
slum landlord. These are the shepherds of the flock ; 
this is the body which reflects the Light of the World. 
Raise a real moral issue, such as public justice in 
dealing with your neighbour, and there is not a man in 
fifty among these guides that you can rely on for a 
faithful word or a right action so long as conventional 
opinion, of which they are the servants, goes the 
wrong way. ‘Touch the interests of the machine in 
which their real mind and purpose are absorbed, and 
they are as ardent and alive as they were indifferent when 
the application of their faith to modern needs was con- 
cerned. I do not write as an admirer of all that has been 
said and done on the Nonconformist side in this con- 
troversy. But for sheer selfishness and want of public 
spirit the Establishment is hard to beat; and it has 
never shown these characteristics more clearly than in 
the bishops’ resolve to make the Church in London a 
kind of Standing Committee for the return of Moderate 
candidates to the County Council. 
* * . * * 

It is early to say whether this action of the Church 
will seriously prejudice the Progressive campaign. I 
know only one member of the Council who regards the 
Act as sacro-sanct, and, able and successful educationist 
as he is, he is too apt to disregard the human factor in 
laws and to look exclusively at their mechanical side. 
But, on the other hand, there is no prospect that 
I know of that the County Council will refuse to 
administer the Act, or will do more than watch with 
a vigilant eye attempts at manipulation in the interests 
of the encroaching clerical power. That these en- 
croachments are taking place in the provinces there is 
no doubt whatever. Some of the ablest and most inde- 
pendent Inspectors under the Board—men not too 
sympathetic to the Dissenting view of the Act—are 
complaining bitterly of the way in which the ex- 
Voluntary schools are being favoured and their repre- 
sentations on efficiency disregarded. Indeed, so strony 
is the feeling that the organisation of the Department 
may have to undergo serious modifications when the in- 
evitable change of Government comes about. As for 
London, there is no doubt a feeling that the wisest course 
would be to postpone the operation of the Act till 
1905—this can be done under the terms of the 
Act—when the heat of the controversy has subsided 
a little or an amendment of the Act can be put in 
hand. But the action of the bishops is so precipitate 
and so violent that it is sure to lead to a corresponding 
heightening of action and temper on the other side. 
Whether they will carry the Church with them is 
another question. Both these London ecclesiastics are 
High Anglicans, and there are many Low Churchmen 
who.do not desire to see an irrevocable breach opened 
up with the Nonconformists, as well as some Broad 
Churchmen who dislike the dominant party in 
Anglicanism (its methods may be judged by the Bishop 
of Worcester’s treatment of Mr. Beeby) and would 
like to see its influence greatly abated. 


+ * + ° * 


I confess I am not so disheartened as some of my 
friends concerning the results in Dulwich and Lewisham. 
The Protectionists have been rather lucky in the fall of 
the by-elections, and it would be difficult for them to 
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name two constituencies more suited to receive the new 
Chamberlain gospel. Rich City men, and desperately 
poor ones—readers of the trash that nowadays serves 
for popular journalism, and people too low down in 
the world, too concerned with the desperate struggle 
for existence on its most precarious level, to concern 
themselves with political controversy, or to think that 


its objects can possibly better or worsen their lot—all of 


them caught in the thoughtless whirl of life in a great 
capital. Can you wonder that such people fail to realise 
the seriousness of the Free Tradeissue? To some ‘‘J oe’s”’ 
shifty catchwords—‘‘ more work,” ‘‘no dumping,” 
‘*down with the foreigner”—the appeal to primitive 
feeling about politics instead of to reasoned opinion 
about it, must seem veritable words of wisdom ; and 
they have too little knowledge or patience to grasp the 
rank imposture and selfishness of the Protectionist 
To some others, the fact of one rich man 
Dulwich enough. 
canvassing in Dulwich 

of the poorest streets 
in Dulwich covered with Harris’s bills. She deter- 
mined to get at the truth, found that when 
frankly questioned the wives really made no secret 
‘* We must have a rich man,” they said. Can 
you blame them? Is there any kind of politics, save, 
perhaps, a sort of Anarchism, that can appeal to them 
so closely as the idea that in their worst hour an ample 
purse will open a little for their benefit? Mr. Booth has 
told us all about the existence of this class, even if none 
of us took the trouble to realise the facts for ourselves. 
From all | can hear, Mr. Masterman’s sincere appeal 
made a real impression on thousands of poor voters, 
and everywhere roused both a personal feeling for the 
candidate and a sympathy with his views and present- 
ment of issues such as the constituency has never 
The result—not at alla bad one ; 
in some views of it surprisingly good 
The 
So long as Liberalism awakens 


crusade. 


succeeding another one in was 


who did some 


that she found one 


A friend 
told me 


and 


about it. 


experienced before. 
shows this 
feature of the contest. testimony of observers 
bears witness to it. 
this kind of sentiment, there is no reason to fear for 
its future. 

” * * * * 


failure 

It is 
a notable fact that where a thoroughly Radical pro- 
gramme was sympathetically and sincerely presented, 
the candidate did well; where a much more reserved 
note was struck a certain coldness prevailed, and the 


The really incident is the 


greatly to move down the majority in Lewisham. 


disquieting 


‘‘swing ” that carries through an election canvass was 
In some respects Mr. Cleland was no doubt 
a good candidate—able, well informed, and competent. 
But I should call his rather a Whig point of view, and 
this was enforced by the way in which the Liberal 
League dominated the contest and excluded more sym- 
pathetic elements. And there is one aspect of it which 
one hopes will not be generally adopted. Mr. Cleland 
declined to pledge himself to vote for Home Rule. 
The result was that the Irish vote went solid against 


wanting. 


him. The numbers are variously given at from 200 to 


soo. If the former number be correct, it is fair to say 


that a transference of these votes would have givena 
different aspect to the figures. Taking the lowest point 


of view, itis no use winning converts, as we have un- 


doubtedly won them, on ove question, Free Trade, if 


we proceed to lose them on another article of the 


Liberal creed—self-government. Why should we do so ? 
Are we so sure that we are out of the Irish wood? Is 
it not tolerably certain, on the contrary, that the next 
election will give greater power to the Irish representa- 
tion than it enjoys in this Parliament, even if it does 
not restore to Irish Nationalism the virtual control of 
affairs which fell to it in 1885? If Liberals are obli- 


vious of this consideration, J am sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain is not. 
> . > 7 . 


As for the general prospects in the country, | am 
convinced that there is nothing to fear. The reports 
from the county constituencies are excellent. ‘* Never 
seen such meetings,” is the universal story of candi 
dates from rural and industrial districts who have really 
taken pains to instruct and interest the men whom 
they represent or hope to represent. A similar report 
was given me by an able member for a town con- 
stituency where there has been some little distress. 
He has thoroughly informed the voters on the fiscal 
controversy, giving them information in simple but 
effective form, and sparing no pains to make the 
economic issue clear. He has followed this up by a 
complete canvass of the constituency, conducted as 
closely as if he were in the midst of an election. He 
tells me that he cannot find a single example of a sup- 
porter going astray on Protection. Every man of his 
500 is staunch. I don’t recall one report in a different 
sense ; certainly no serious instance of defection or dis- 
content is known to me. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,~—-The letter signed “M.D.” in your 
December 12 is an unconscious tribute to Mr. Oakley and 
the principles he enunciated in your issue of the 5th, for a 
man and a doctor must be fairly gravelled for effective argu 
ment before he can fall back on that ancient absurdity of 
the vivisectors and pretend that to kill an animal and to 
torture it are similar moral acts. 

Everyone but he who desires to darken counsel recog 
nises that to take life is one moral act and to torture an 
animal before killing it is another; and that to compare a 
butcher with a vivisector is entirely unfair to the butcher. 

However, Mr. “ M.D.” has the hardihood to assert that 
suffering imposed on the animal world, 7.¢., torture, “ is not 
cruel, but lawful and right, if done in the right way and fur 
worthy objects.” 


issue of 


What may be the “right way” to inflict torture on 
animals he does not explain, and the “ worthy object” is 
presumably the anticipated (though perhaps unattained) 
physical benefit of man. 

Tu this the proper answer of the moralist is that an act 
is either right or wrong, and is not made one or the other 
by any motives professed by the doer. 

Ta pick pockets does not become right because the 
thief professes to be actuated by the intention of giving the 
stolen money to King Edward’s Hospital Fund, and declares 
himself sustained by the hope that some of the stolen mouey 
thus bestowed may be transferred by the managers of the 
benefited hospitals to the vivisecting schools hard by. 

As to Mr. “ M.D.’s” anti-toxin 


assertions about and 


diphtheria, it is enough to remark that the death rates col- 
lected at Somerset House do not confirm them.—Yours, &c., 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
g2, Victoria-street, London, S.W., 
December 14, 1903. 
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To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I wish the vivisection battles could be fought 
with smokeless powder. On both sides the combatants too 
uften obscure the issue by arguments which can effect no 
good purpose whatever. Your correspondent, “ M. D.,” 
says “ the discovery of the anti-toxin for diphtheria has re- 
sulted entirely from vivisection.” This I deny. Nobody 
in his senses calls the method of procuring this anti-ioxin 
“ vivisection.” A hundred times I have known the apolo- 
gists for vivisection, properly so-called, denounce anti-vivi- 
sectionists for using the term vivisection in connection with 
inoculation experiments. “Experiments on animals” if 
you will, but not “ vivisection.” Let me explain what we 
mean when we oppose the infliction of pain on animals for 
scientific purposes. In the Journal of Physiology for 
November 2, 1903, there is a paper by Dr. W. E. Dixon, of 
the Pharmacological Laboratory at Cambridge, on “ ‘The 
Action of Apocodeine.” On page 123 there is a reference 
to experiments on the cat. We read: “The animal being 
anesthetised with either C. E. mixture (chloroform and 
ether) or, better, urethane, the right carotid artery is fixed 
in the blood-pressure apparatus, and the left jugular vein is 
prepared for injection. Tracheotomy is now performed, 
the animal placed on its left side, and the upper three 
ribs removed,” and so on. Now urethane is not an anes- 
thetic at all. It is a weak hypnotic, and very uncertain, 
and has no anodyne properties. ‘To perform such an 
awful mutilation of a living animal with no other pain- 
destroying drug than this would be an action I have no 
words to characterise. Yet somebody, no doubt, has done 
it, or the directions given would hardly be put forward in 
so scientific a paper. In an experiment described minutely 
on page 118 we read that curare with chloroform and ether 
were administered to a cat. We shall never cease to protest 
against the use of curare, because if an animal is efficiently 
anesthetised by chloroform or ether there can be no need 
for its use, and it has obvious objections on the side of 
humanity.— Yours, &c., 

EDWARD Berbog, M.R.C.S., &c. 

London, December 14. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT. 


Sir, —In the article on “ Transports for Our Rural Dis- 
tricts” the writer overlooks points that would, I believe, 
make a system of electric lines impossible for general use 
vn account of the great initial expenditure, and also because 
they would not supply the needs of rural goods traffic. 

ssential points to be considered are : 

That goods must be carried as directly as possible from 
the seller to the buyer. 

That the cost of carriage must be moderate, and 

‘That there shall be the least possible delay in delivery. 

Considering these three essentials, it will be seen that 
the first two, at any rate, would not be met by electric lines. 
It would be necessary, in the great majority of cases, to cart 
the goods from the farm to the line, and when a farmer, who 
is a man of conservative traditions, has once loaded his 
wagon he would as soon cart an extra mile or two to the rail- 
way station as wait for the electric car at the nearest stop- 
ping-place. ‘Then, again, the cost of carriage would be high 
on account of the capital invested in the lines and plant, 
and, added to this, there would be heavy outlay on widening 
ruads and strengthening bridges to carry a traffic for which 
they were not intended. Rural goods traffic can, I believe, 
unly be properly grappled with by a system of motor wagons 
independent of rails, and able to carry loads direct from the 
most isolated farm, either to the consumer or to a railway 
station for long-distance traffic. In the United States roads 
suitable for motor traffic practically do not exist ; hence the 
necessity for electric lines. In England we have a network 
of splendid roads covering the whole country. These are 
suitable for motor wagons, and recent legislation has made 
the traffic possible. In the course of a year or two we ale 
likely to see great development in this direction.- 
Yours, &c., 


Glastonbury. Jno. CoLesy MorRLAND. 





LITERATURE. 
THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE SHELLEY MSS, IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY,* 
INCE Milton, no English poet has so nearly as 
Shelley occupied a position analogous to that 
held by an ancient classic. This is, no doubt, prin- 
cipally owing to the lofty nature of Shelley’s themes, 
and to peculiarities in his own genius which this is not 
the occasion to point out. But it is also due ina 
measure to the fact that he is the only great English 
poet since Shakespeare the unsettled condition of 
whose text leaves room for that exercise of critical 
acumen demanded by the classical writers who have 
come down to usin manuscript. Milton, notwithstand- 
ing his blindness, exerted, as Mr. Churton Collins has 
lately reminded us, a strict control over the amanuensis 
who took down or transcribed Paradise Lost, and 
Bentley might have spared himself the trouble of 
emending him. But none of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
productions were corrected for the press by himself, 
and respectable critical reputations have been built 
upon the attempted adjustment of disagreements 
between piratical quarto and posthumous folio. The 
case of Shelley’s text is not so serious, but this is never- 
theless not infrequently so corrupt and dubious as to 
call for another Bentley of equal acumen and more 
taste. If Shakespeare had lived to revise his folio, or 
Shelley to publish a complete edition of his works, 
these difficulties would not have existed, but we should 
have lost an additional point of contact between the 
ancient Greek poets and the two poets of England who, 
Milton excepted, have approved themselves most nearly 
akin to these by the essential qualities of their genius, 
From the textual point of view Shelley’s works 
may be divided into three classes—those published in 
his lifetime under his own direction ; those also pub- 
lished in his lifetime, but in his absence from the press ; 
and those published after his death. The first class 
includes Queen Mab, The Revolt of Islam, and Alastor 
with its appendages, published in England before his 
final departure for the continent ; and Zhe Cvenci and 
Adonats, printed under his own eye at Leghorn and 
Pisa respectively. Except for some provoking but cor- 
rigible misprints in The Revolt of /slam and one cruciay 
passage in A/asfor, these poems afford little materia; 
for conjectural emendation ; for the Alexandrines now 
and then left in the middle of stanzas in Zhe Revolt of 
/slam must remain untouched, as proceeding not from 
the printer’s carelessness but the author’s. The second 
class, poems printed during Shelley’s lifetime, but not 
under his immediate inspection, comprise Prometheus 
Unbound and Rosalind and Helen, together with the 
pieces which accompanied them, Zpipsychidion, Hellas, 
and Swellfoot the Tyrant. The correction of the most 
important of these, the Prometheus, was the least satis- 
factory. Shelley, though speaking plainly to the 
publisher, rather hints than expresses his dissatisfac- 
tion when writing to Gisborne, the corrector, but there 
is a pretty clear hint when on a subsequent occasion he 
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* AN EXAMINATION OF THE SHELLEY MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
BovLeEIAN Liprary: Being a Collation thereof with the Printed 
Texts, resulting in the Publication of Several Long Fragments 
hitherto Unknown, and the Introduction of Many Improved 
Readings into Prometheus Unbound and Other Poems. 
By C. D. Locock. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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says to him, ‘‘I have received /e//as, which is prettily 
printed, and with fewer mistakes than any poem I ever 
published.” This also was probably not without in- 
fluence on his determination to have Zhe Cencit and 
Adonais printed in Italy. We shall return to the 
Prometheus in connection with Mr. Locock’s labours as 
an examiner of the Bodleian MSS., and pass for the 
present to the third class of Shelley’s writings, those 
which were first published after his death. Sufficient 
facsimiles of these have been published to prove that 
Trelawny’s graphic description of the chaotic state of 
most of them was really in no respect exaggerated, 
and that great admiration is due to Mr. Locock or any 
other investigator who possesses the ability and intre- 
pidity to deal with them. The difficulty is much 
augmented by the fact that these pieces are rarely con- 
secutive, but literally disjecti membra poet, scattered 
through various notebooks in a way to require piecing 
together as well as deciphering. The editors of the 
Posthumous Poems, moreover, though diligent accord- 
ing to their light, were neither endowed with remark- 
able acumen or possessed of the wide knowledge 
requisite for the full intelligence of so erudite a poet as 
Shelley, hence the perpetration of numerous mistakes. 
Some few of the MSS., indeed, such as those of Zhe 
Witch of Atlas, Julian and Maddalo, the Lines at 
Naples, were beautifully written out for the press in 
Shelley’s best hand, but their very value and beauty 
necessitated the ordeal of transcription, with disastrous 
results in several instances. An entire line dropped 
out of the Zines at Naples, and although Julian and 
Maddalo was extant in more than one very clear copy, 
the printed text had several such sense-destroying 
errors as /east for lead. 


The corrupt state of the text has stimulated the 
ingenuity of numerous correctors, who have suggested 
many acute and convincing emendations, and some 
very specious ones which sustained scrutiny has 
proved untenable. It should be needless to remark 
that success has in general been proportionate to the 
facilities of access to the MSS., which have only of 
late become generally available. If Shelley is jess for- 
tunate than most modern poets in the purity of his 
text, he is more fortunate than many in the pre- 
servation of his manuscripts. These have not, as 
regards a fair proportion, been destroyed or dispersed 
at auctions, but were protected from either fate by 
their very character as confused memoranda. As such 
they remained in the possession of Shelley’s widow, 
and passed from her to her son and daughter-in-law. 
After Sir Percy Shelley's death, Lady Shelley took the 
occasion of the erection of the monument to Shelley at 
University College, Oxford, to present the MSS. to 
the Bodleian Library, and verse and sculpture form an 
imperishable memorial of his connection with the 
University where his residence was so brief and 
troubled, 


Mr. Locock, it is understood, was led to his 
present work by his labours upon a projected edition 
of the Prometheus Unbound, which it is to be hoped 
may yet be published, for, judging from this specimen, 
it would not be easy to find a scholar better endowed 
with the essential qualities of an editor. We are not 
reviewing his book, nor, if we were, unless it were 
possible to devote much space to the discussion of 
minute but interesting points, would it be needful to 


go much beyond the citation of the title, which accu- 
rately sums up what Mr. Locock offers to the students 
of Shelley: ‘‘ An Examination of the Shelley Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, being a collection 
thereof with the printed texts, resulting in the publica- 
tion of several long fragments hitherto unknown, and 
the intreduction of many improved readings into 
Prometheus Unbound and other poems (Clarendon 
Press).”” Turning the leaf, we discover that the most 
important of the ‘* other poems” which have bene- 
fited by Mr. Locock’s scrutiny are Epipsychidion, The 
Wich of Atlas, The Ode to Naples, Laon and Cythna, 
Marenghi, Arethusa, and the Hynins of Apollo and Pan, 
As examples of what has been done for the minor poems 
may be named the correction of the unmetrical line 
which has long vexed readers of the Ode lo Naples 
‘* Around me gleamed many a bright sepulchre,” by the 
simple substitution of ‘‘ Round,” and the abolition of 
a weak line in Muarenghi, ** And ringed horns which 
buffaloes did wear” by the striking ‘‘ And the wollt’s 
dark grey scalp who tracked him there.” Most in- 
teresting, too, are some words froma cancelled pass sge 
of the preface to /pipsychidion, which has real auto- 
biographic value, not for Shelley’s personal but his 
spiritual history, rather, however, we think, reflecting a 
phase of transition than a phase of discouragement. 
It is here said of the imaginary.author of the poem, ‘‘ He 
was an accomplished and amiable person, but his fault 
Was Ovryrog wy py Ovnra pore wv ; his fate is an additional 
proof that ‘‘ The tree of knowledge is not that of life.” 
He had framed to himself certain opinions founded no 
doubt upon the truth of things, but built up to a Babel 
height. They fell by their own weight, and the thoughts 
that were his architects became unintelligible one to 
the other, as men upon whom confusion of tongues 
had fallen.” 


The most important of the MSS., however, is that 
of Prometheus Unbound, which, says Mr. Locock, has 
the appearance of being an intermediate draft, and also 
the first copy made. This should confer considerable 
authority on its variations from the accepted text, as 
this appears to have been printed from a copy not made 
by Shelley himself. ‘‘My Prometheus,” he writes to 
Ollier on September 6, 1819, ‘‘is now being tran- 
scribed,’ an expression which he would hardly 
have used if he had himself been the copyist. 
He wished the proofs to be sent to him in Italy 
for correction, but to this Ollier objected, and on 
May 14, 1820, Shelley signifies his acquiescence, 
adding, however, ‘‘ In this case I shall repose trust in 
your care respecting the correction of the press; Mr. 
Gisborne will revise it; he heard it recited, and will 
therefore more readily seize any error.” This confi- 
dence in the accuracy of Gisborne’s verbal memory 
is touching! From a letter to Gisborne on May 26 fol- 
lowing it appears that the offer to correct came from 
him, and that Shelley sent him ‘‘two little papers of 
corrections and additions,” which were probably made 
use of, or the fact would have been made known. In 
the case of additions this may satisfactorily account for 
apparent omissions in the Bodleian MS. Gisborne, 
after all, did not prove fully up to the mark, ‘‘ It is 
to be regretted,” writes Shelley to Ollier on November 
20, ‘that the errors of the press are so numerous,” 
adding, “ I shall send you the list of errata in a day or 
two.” This was probably ‘‘ the list of errata written 
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by Shelley himself,” from which Mrs. Shelley corrected 
the edition of 1839. Ollier made a blunder worse than 
any he overlooked when, revising Prometheus Unbound 
after Shelley’s death with a new title, he styled it 
Prometheus Unmasked. \t should be remarked that 
the Prometheus MS. had already been most conscien- 
tiously examined by Professor Zupitza, upon whom, 
however, Mr. Locock has frequently been able to 
improve. He tells us that his own accidental dis- 
covery that the accepted reading ir one place, 
‘‘night,” ought to be “light” inclined him to under- 
take the investigation of the entire MS. This, indeed, 
argues that the root of the matter is in him. Nothing 
could be better adapted than Mr. Locock’s volume to 
enforce Shelley’s claim to a place among those few 
English poets who may be described as classical in every 
sense in which the term can possibly be used. We 
seem to be perusing the work of some editor of 
‘Eschylus or Sophocles, balancing the competing 
claims of MSS. as Mr. Locock balances the Bodleian 
drafts against the printed editions. This seems to carry 
Shelley’s compositions back to the date after which his 
friend Peacock thought nothing was much worth attend- 
ing to, 2,000 years ago. This is an illusion, but one 
which we do not wish dispelled. The real importance 
of such a collection of the MSS. of a great poet — 
especially when first drafts varying so widely from the 
printed editions—as Oxford possesses in the MSS. of 
Shelley, may be gauged by contrast with the reverse 
situation. How mortifying that we do not possess a 
line of Shakespeare in his own handwriting! A single 
play would enable us to confirm or refute the assertion 
of his editors, that he blotted nothing, which Ben 
Jonson seems to support, but which the revision of 
Hamlet renders questionable. Perhaps the timely 
publication of Mr. Locock’s researches may lend impulse 
to the movement already initiated for acquiring for the 
nation the MS. of Paradise Lost, not actually written, 
but dictated and corrected by Milton, which will be 
offered for sale in the spring of next year. 
R. GARNETT, 


CHRIST-CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN OF THE OLD MAsters. By Mrs. Meyneil. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 42s. net. 
It would be difficult to think of a pleasanter task for an 
essayist than that of passing in review the child-pictures of 
the old Italian masters, and saying whatever comes to mind 
concerning them. ‘To be givem such a subject and allowed 
all law is the very luxury of essay writing. Of all essay 
writers Mrs. Meynell eminently deserves this happiness, but 
| wish her remarks could have been made more companion- 
able. I have to confess that to me a work of this size gives 
very little pleasure. On general principles one dislikes 
books that cost two guineas. A few shillings were better ; 
and a shape comfortable to the hand and possible to the 
pocket. Between the old folio and such volumes there is 
nothing. 

Although within this book has a delicate, intimate 
charm that makes the heart its real home, it belongs ex- 
ternally to the drawing-room table variety. Is it not time 
that publishers invented a new medium for such writing ? 
We want a reproduction of every picture that is 
mentioned in the text, and we want that reproduc- 
tion to be convenient to the reference in the text. 
The porfdlio seems to be indicated: every picture 
singly within it, and the essay in an accompanying pamphlet. 
As it is, one seeks in vain for certain of the pictures, while 
the others are not immediately found. In my copy two of 
the plates are already loose, If all were loose I would have 


* them framed. That indeed would be another of the ad- 


vantages of the portfolio—we could have the pictures 
framed when their portfolio existence was done, and no 
violence would be hinted at ; whereas the act of tearing up 
a book for the framer can never be quite free from the taint 
of crime. Why should not Messrs. Duckworth issue a set 
of these exquisite plates for ‘billiard-room requirements ? 
People seem to buy billiard-room pictures in sets ; and they 
may as well look at Della Robbia between their breaks as 
at Mr. Cecil Aldin or Mr. Lance Thackeray. For not all 
billiard players are without brains. It was the late Her- 
bert Spencer’s favourite game. 

Sir Walter Scott speaks somewhere (in his Journal, I 
think) of that species of dough which is called a fine infant ; 
and the Old Masters, it must. be confessed, show too much 
allegiance to that standard. They seem too often to have 
painted without thinking. Mrs. Meynell thus, in her own 
way, frames her gentle indictment : 

‘““ Watching thus the artificial attitude rehearsed by gene- 
ration after generation of painters, I doubtless have dwelt 
too much upon the sin of commission in those who attri- 
buted to little children these graces, these rounded elbows, 
and these legs, placed like those of a club-man standing 
to talk before a stroll. But assuredly it is the graver 
offence of omission—‘ Ye did it not ’—wherewith we have 
chiefly to charge the Italians. They would not see the un- 
conscious child, ‘the poor child at his play,’ as Henry 
Vaughan says, or the wayside nursling as he looked every 
day, plain to be seen; they not only devised, but they 
neglected; gave no attention to that snple and abundant 
beauty, that straight aspect and direct gestae of innu- 
merable children; and, inasmuch as they did it not to the 
least of these, they did it not to the Child painted in a 
thousand pictures upon the Virgin’s knees.” 

Yet the Old Masters were, of course, handicapped 
very heavily; since having to depict the Child who 
was to grow up into the perfect Mam and save the 
world, they were at once deprived of all the ordinary aids 
to make character interesting. Nothing is so uninspiring 
as total unrelieved goodness. The little pretty faults and 
peculiarities that render the children of real life so ador- 
able had perforce to be omitted, just as the bad photo- 
grapher of the present day eliminates the lines that mean 
experience and often dignify a face. The infant Christ, 
being destined to become the mature Christ, could be per- 
mitted to show no sign of pettishiness or anger, discomfort 
or fun—the privilege of the children that we know. He 
could be beautiful, serene, satisfied ; no more, or the god- 
head (so the Old Masters thought) might be sullied or de- 
famed. Hence too often the infant is merely vapid. 

Another reason for the want of realism or natural 
charm of the infant Christ is probably the painters’ un- 
familiarity with their type. Had they gone to nature and 
painted one of the ‘Tuscan or Umbrian children that played 
around the studio door, all might have been well ; but in- 
steal they were bound to a convention which demanded 
that the infant in the Virgin’s arms should be neither Italian 
nor Jewish. Striving for a middle way, they produced the 
unreal baby that we know. One of the most robust and 
least conventional of the infant Christs in the National Gal- 
lery—by Andrea del Solario—is a pure Italian boy, 
but lacking any suggestion of a spiritual destiny. 

The conclusion to which we are reluctantly forced is 
that the perpetual necessity of painting Holy Families, with 
no expression but rapture or content, cast a blight over 
the intellectual powers of the Old Masters. © Under a mood 
of spiritual exaltation they entirely neglected thought. We 
cannot, of course, have everything, and, doubtless, if they 
had thought more, their pictures would have lost in rest- 
fulness and mild beauty ; yet it is saddening sometimes to 

think of what they might have painted had fashion turned 
from altar pieces. The “ character” that was lost ! 

In vivacity and charm there are no children like Luca 
della Robbia’s, for ever gay and roguish and the perfec- 
tion of health, in the perdurability of terra-cotta. Mrs. 
Meynell thus touches upon this divine artificer: 

“Luca della Robbia is surely one of those immortal 
artists whose work hardly has a date. It might have been 
immortal a parte ante as well as @ parte post. It has no 
obvious beginning, being purely natural and simple. His 
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own invention of enamelled terra-cotta, which after a time 

he perfected with colour, gave him a material that did 

not alter and the dainty clear surface whereof takes 

no.smirch of time. It is most appropriate to his fresh 
and spiritual genius, which, finding nothing quite fitted 
to it in the gold and bronze of its earlier labours, devised 
this ware, plastic as clay and _ cheerful as_ porcelain. 
Enamelled terra-cotta is perpetually young. Most appro- 
priate to his genius and to his material also was the subject 
of his art. The Virgin and child are necessary to that 
lovely art; they are the centre; they sit enthroned over the 
arch or the middle stone of the doorway it decorates, and 
the little laymen stand about them with their heavy gar- 
lands. Tet ue add that with the gaiety of porcelain, the 

Della Robbia ware has no triviality; it is sweetly vener- 

able; its pale blue and white especially accords with the 

oldest convent threshold that it ever brightened.” 

The reproduction of one of Luca della Robbia’s pu/ii, 
opposite page 21 of this book, is a triumph of photography. 
One of the most interesting plates is certainly that of St. 
Augustine at school, by Benozzo Gozzoli. The little Saint 
himself, “horsed” by a big boy, and squirming from the 
impending birch, is, perhaps, beast important; better one 
likes the other boys. But here, again, the painter refused 
to be as interesting as he should. It is impossible to think 
that whipping was so common in the Saint’s seminary that 
not a boy would turn ‘his eyes from his task to witness the 
ceremony. Yet this is what Benozzo Gozzoli would have 
us believe. Otherwise, however, the boys are credible 
hoys ; we are ready to attest that just so they looked and 
wore their hair—all but the Saint, who is too near the 
convention of holy children. Another very interesting plate 
is Ghirlandajo’s “Old Man and Child.” The old man 
with his bottle-nose is, at the first sight, repulsive, but the 
eye quickly learns better. In the essayist’s words: “ He is 
a sweet old man, as gentle as the boy, and the two profiles 
turn to each other, record of a tenderness certainly alive 
four hundred years ago.” And, thirdly, I would mention 
Pinturicchio’s “ Child Jesus and Little Saint John,” a detail 
from Siena, which has a charm and simplicity not excelled 
elsewhere in the book. Other pictures may be more attrac- 
tive, but these three seem to me the most interesting of 
them all. 

It would, I think, have brought the matter more nearly 
to men’s bosoms had Mrs. Meynell said more of accessible 
Iondon paintings, instead of drawing her illustrations 
almost wholly from abroad. For example, she remarks of 
Botticelli that his “ Child-Christ would be more beautiful 
if he ‘had not been obviously bound to the good gossiping 
parochial fifteenth-century idea of a fine child, a champion 
child. It must be what the French call plantureux. To 
assign to this Physique a conscious intelligence, to make of 
a full-fed boy, six months old, a kind of theologian, is to 
create a little figure of ambiguous aspect and manners.” 
Mrs. Meynell does not go on to say that one of Botticelli’s 
little theologians may be studied in No. 782 in the National 
Gallery, an exquisitely troubled face, wistful under the pre- 
sage of ill, the completest contrast to the almost merry 
infant of Andrea del Sarto on the same wall (No. 17); 
while the famous Botticelli in the National Gallery (to be 
seen wherever autotypes penetrate) to some extent con- 
tradicts the theologian theory, since the child at the breast 
is sheer baby, without a future or past, and the children 
at the side are physical beauty incarnate. 

The few passages which I have quoted show that Mrs. 
Meynell has come to this agreeable task with her wonted 
delicacy and rarity of thought. But in one place, I think, 
she goes too far, when she says of a change in taste: “ We 
to-day find a child who is to live at least as pathetic as 
the readers of Mrs. Beecher Stowe found a child who was 
to “ie.” One need not be concerned to defend life against 
the pessimist to say that, whatever of ill adult years may 
bring, the happiness of childhood is an experience that 
is worth pitting against it. To have been a child at all is 
to have scored so much in the battle with fate. 

One of the most charming of the great early paintings 
of holy children that I have seen is Quintin Matsys’ pic- 
ture of Saint Ann in the gallery at Brussels. The children 
there are true children, of the companionable age, painted 
with extraordinary charm and intelligence. Recollection 
of this’ picture leads to’ the hope ‘that Mrs. Meynell will 





‘come to the Flemish painters in a later essay, companion 


of this, and that Quintin Matsys will then have his due. 
E. V. Lucas 


MAUPASSANT: AN. INQUIRY. 

STORIES FROM MavpPassANT. Translated by E. M., with a pre- 
face by Ford Madox Hueffer. “Greenback Library.” 
London: Duckworth and Co. 1903. 

Tue translation of anything by Maupassant is one of 

those rare occurrences which pass with a shy word of com- 

mendation from half a dozen literary or Liberal papers and 

a profound silence from the rest of the world. 

We have heard Maupassant classed among the 
eight or nine great literary artists, but we do not really 
know much more about him. ‘This translation of some of 
his stories, with an excellent preface, will afford a little 
more knowledge. ; 

Of the rendering, to say that it is almost adequate is 
high praise—to call it adequate would insult the intelli- 
gence of the translator, who knows better than we how un- 
seizable is the intimate perfume exhaling from words 
planted by the hand of so perfect a master. It is a brave 
attempt to do what is possible, it has succeeded, and sue- 
ceeded best in the two gems of the collection: “The Re- 


turn” and “ Night.” 
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To divorce form from matter is folly, or one might say 
that Maupassant, without his wonderful style, would have 
stood higher with the public than he does. The red her- 
ring of his style is for ever being drawn across the trail of 
his greatness, which, in its essence, was the greatness, not 
of expression, but of expressed insight. By his powers 
of presentment he has diminished his legitimate fame ; 
there is nothing in his work that leaps to the eye, nothing 
of that invaluable disproportion which so helps us to ad- 
mire; the clear values and amazing justness of his pic- 
tures have hidden the depth of his vision into the human 
heart. 

For a translation of “The Return,” a sort of first and 
last word upon the short story, we have waited ten years ; 
we shall probably wait another ten for the translation of the 
still greater masterpiece “ Yvette,” which is like a gar- 
denia for shape and scent and colour, the finest long-short 
story, perhaps, in any language. And this makes us ask: 
“What is the reason? Why is a tale like ‘ Yvette’ so per- 
sistently excluded from our language ?” 

Consider the story of “Yvette.” It is the selected 
incident, or series of incidents which embody the passing 
of the innocent daughter of a courtesan, through the door 


of life, into the house of “pleasure”; incidents drawn 


without bias in flower-like and meticulous proportion, 
carrying their own moral with that seeming immorality 
which belongs to the ethics of Nature. The episode is as 
life has made it, the people as life has made them, and we 
are asked as we dutifully rush through the world to turn 
our eyes and let them rest for a moment on this episode, 
and to take a pleasure in simply watching it. That is the 
only and the essential demand made upon us by the story 
of “ Yvette.” 

A moment’s reflection, however, shows that this de- 
mand is too severe; the author might have asked of us 
almost anything else and not been met with such a just 
and blank face of refusal. To be asked to stand still and 
look at a thing for the joy of looking, without reference to 
any material advantage, to anything personal to ourselves or 
to our neighbours, just simply to indulge, as it were, our 
idle curiosity—it is too much. 

If, on some November afternoon we walk into Ken- 
sington Gardens where they join the Park on the Bayswater 
side, and, crossing in front of the ornamental fountain, 
glance at the semi-circular seat let into a dismal little 
Temple of the Sun, we shall see a half-moon of apathetic 
figures. There, enjoying a moment of lugubrious idle- 
ness, will be sitting an old countrywoman with steady eyes 
in a lean, dusty-black dress and an old poke-bonnet ; 
by her side, some gin-faced creature of the town, all blousy 
and draggied; a hollow-eyed foreigne., far gone in cop- 
sumption ; a bronzed young navvy, asleep, with his muddy 
boots jutting straight out; a bearded, dreary being, chin 
on chest; and more consumptives, and more vagabonds, 
and more people dead-tired, speechless, and staring before 
them from that crescent-shaped haven where there is 
actually no draught at their backs, and the sun occasionally 
shines. And as we look at them, according to the state of 
our liver we think: “Poor creatures, I wish I could do 
something for them!” or: “ Revolting! They oughtn’t to 
allow it!” 

But we do not feel any pleasure in watching them, none 
of that intimate sensation a cat entertains when its back 
is being rubbed ; we are not curiously enjoying the sight of 
these people, simply as manifestations of life, as objects 
fashioned by the ebb and flow of its tides. For, as Eng- 
lishmen, we have instantly applied the moral; have felt 
that we ought to do something; that here is a danger in 
our midst, which one day might affect our own security ; 
and at all events a sight revolting to our sense of the beauti 
ful, who came out to look at this remarkably fine fountain. 

We do not want to contemplate these people, we are 
too sorry for them, we feel too deeply that they ought not 
to *be—there. And this is the true reason why we have 


not, and‘are not likely to have a translation of “ Yvette.” 
For “ Yvette” is not edifying—we cannot draw a moral from 
it; there is really nothing to be got out of a story like 


this; nothing that in any way will do us any good; no” 
practical benefit of any sort or kind; it is simply a bit of 
life shadowed out in a form that makes it startlingly true, 
an episode which we are asked to watch, and which is 
Cistressing, almost cruel, from our point of view as Eng- 
lishmen and citizens, and, after all, what have we to do 
with any other? There are so many things that are 
edifying, and so little time. 

And I propose to show why this reason for the ex- 
clusion of “ Yvette” is both full and just. I have heard 
it said that we cannot bear to look at things simply as 
things, because we are such a humane people. We are, 
of course, a humane people, a more humane people than 
any other, nor would it ever do for us to forget this. Yet 
I have sometimes thought when listening to the comment : 
“T couldn’t finish it, it was foo sad!” that perhaps it 
might be another way of saying, “Stand aside, please, 
you're really too depressing!” and that possibly. soft- 
heartedness and hard-heartedness were one and the same 
article. 

As a matter of fact, however, this avoidance of the 
sight of things, as things—in other words this avoidance 
of the unedifying is wot due to our national soft-hearted- 
ness, it is due to a still more intimate and more valuable 
instinct prevalent among the majorities of every nation— 
I say of every nation, for it is probable that if “Yvette” 
had been written in English no larger proportion of the 
French people would have truly desired to read it in 
French. This instinct, which may be called the un- 
creative instinct, is the safeguard and inseparable con- 
comitant of our great and advancing civilisation, a civil- 
isation demanding of us complete efficiency, a practical 
and thorough employment of every second of our time 
and every inch of our space, and of which we are so 
justly proud. We know, that is we have been told, for 
we cannot now afford to waste our time in acquiring 
knowledge at first hand, that out of nothing nothing can 
be made, that to “create” anything—I do not allude to 
the more important branches of creation, such as children 
and machinery—a man must first receive impressions, and 
that to receive impressions requires an apparatus of nerves 
and feelers, exposed and quivering to every vibration 
around it, an apparatus so entirely opposed to our national 
spirit and our best traditions that the bare thought of it 
should make us angrily blush. And we have learned from 
seeing people possessed of this apparatus, who have spent 
their whole lives in not acquiring as much money as we 
ourselves have sometimes made in a year, that they are 
simply wasting valuable tissue and valuable time. 

Our robust and common-sense recognition of all this, 
our steadfast resolve not to be forced out of the current 
of strenuous civilisation into these sleepy backwaters, has 
made us distrustful of any attempt to foster in ourselves 
that receptivity and subsequent creativeness, the microbes 
of which exist in every man. We see persons without 
this uncreative instinct taking a deliberate delight in watch- 
ing a thing simply because it is a thing, entirely without 
considering how it can affect them, and without even 
seeing at the moment how they are to get anything out 
of it, and we cannot encourage them, consistently with 
our consciences, with that inner feeling which keeps us 
secure and makes harmonious the whole concert of our 
lives, for we feel them to be a waste and a danger in the 
community, contributing neither to our meat and drink, 
our clothes and comfort, nor to the stability and order 
of our lives. 

And when a master among them, like the author of 
“Yvette,” presents us with a supreme creation in a foreign 
language, we try, and we must continue to try—even if we 
have to give reasons which are not the real ones—to keep 
this creation out of our own Joun SINJOHN. 
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pity they should be bound up together, as the whole is too 
bulky for the tourist to carry about with him, as he would 
naturally wish to do when using the guide-book part. To 
make another complaint, the illustrations would be more 
useful if they were all photographs. The great advance 
lately made in colour printing has infected publishers with 
a kind of craze for it. This book contains many coloured 
reproductions of Venetian views and buildings cleverly 
enough painted and excellently printed, that are yet scarcely 
suited to a work of such practical intention. They also 
help to perpetuate a curious error about the general aspect 
of Venice which arose perhaps out of the fact that the Vene 
tian painters were the great colourists of the world, and 
was made inveterate by the splendid falsifications of Turner. 
But whatever the cause, Venice is now generally supposed to 
be a perpetual pageant of vivid and riotous colours, and so 
it is represented in the paintings reproduced in this book. 
Now, there are times of course when the sunset flushes the 
Venetian waterways as it flushes the London Thames. But 
Venice as a rule has a cooler and quieter aspect than auy 
other great town in Italy. Coming to it from Florence, or 
even from Milan, you feel as if you were in a Northern city 
again. It has the denser atmosphere, the softer outlines, 
and the covler shadows of the North. This, no doubt, is 
one reason why the Venetian painters were the great 
colourists of Italy. No formula has yet been found by 
which the dazzling colours of the South can be painted with 
beauty and truth. Its light and shadows are beyond the 
compass of the painter’s narrow scale; and the beauty of 
form has always been the chief object of Southern art when 
it is not mere decoration. 

It is in the North, where the natural scale is narrower 
and more delicately graduated, where colour is not over- 
whelmed by the violence of contrasted light and shadows, 
that colour is the chief subject-matter of the painter. ‘The 
Venetian did not live in a world of such dazzling hues that 
they became a matter of course to him. The occasional 
glories of dawn and sunset, richer and tenderer than in the 
South, took his eye because they were occasional. He 
chose to paint the exceptional, but the modern painter, 
looking at Venice through his pictures, makes the excep- 
tional the rule; and the result is a romantic convention in 
which crimson waters tremble beside violet balustrades, 
and the real and delicate beauties of the Enchanted City 
are ignored. 

But to return to the literary part of the book, the 
account of Venetian painting and architecture is too much 
dominated by Ruskin. His opinions, however eloquently 
expressed, were too extreme and ill-balanced, and varied too 
much at different times of his life, to form the basis for a 
sound and general account of Venetian art. He said, for 
instance, that Carpaccio’s “Presentation” was the finest 
picture in the Academy. Mr. Okey quotes this momentary 
and extravagant opinion, which can only puzzle the ordinary 
tourist. Influenced again by Ruskin he is unjust to the 
Palladian and Rococo architecture of Venice. Longhena 
was a much greater man than he makes out, and “ Sta Maria 
della Salute” is one of the masterpieces of Italy. He 
overlooks the great importance of ‘Tiepolo in the history of 
modern painting, and says that Canaletto was “a patient 
and excellent craftsman, but without inspiration.” This, 
however, is all the tault one can find. Mr. Okey is an ex- 
cellent guide, and a still better historian. His history is 
stuffed with facts; but they are well arranged, and the 
general causes of the rise and decline of Venetian power 
are clearly explained. Besides this, he tells his story well, 
with an eye to its romance. He is indeed something of a 
partisan for Venice, and he has a right to be, for there has 
never been a State like her in the history of the world, and 
historians have made too much of her faults. If she was 
cruel it was never with the brainless malignance of other 
medieval Powers. Her craft may have been unscrupulous, 
but it was not the overwrought, irrational cunning of the 
Sforzas and Borgias. The Venetian oligarchy was merci- 
less on occasion, but always for the good of the State, and 
seldom with vindictive barbarity. Indeed, Mr. Okey goes 
far tu prove that both the Council of Ten and the Trium- 


virs, for all the terror they inspired, were more humane than 
any contemporary tribunals. They used torture, it is true, 
but not at random ; their prisons were comparatively clean 
and wholesome, and their penalties seldom extreme. 
Above all, they were reasonable and not blindly vindictive 
bodies. ‘They heard evidence carefully and were slow to 
condemn. They did not encourage delations, and their 
chief object was to prevent that foreign treachery that was 
the greatest danger to Venice in the age of her power. The 
Venetian oligarchy may seem a tyranny to us, but it was a 
tyranny to which every class in the State consented, for it 
ensured prosperity and individual freedom beyond any to 
be found in contemporary Europe. It endured because it 
was sagacious and efficient above all things, and its severity 
was seldom meddlesome. 

Mr. Okey gives am eloquent account of Venice at the 
height of her power in the fourteenth century. All the 
trade of the East was carried in her ships and passed 
through her markets. The State owned over three thou 
sand trading vessels that could be converted into men-of- 
war. Her great fleets were fitted and manned with a 
method superior to our own. “ Standardised fittings were 
obtainable at every Venetian maritime station, to replace 
any that might be lost or damaged.” The food and comfort 
of the seamen were carefully provided for. There was a 
load-line, and Government inspectors prevented over-load- 

¢; while Consuls at every Venetian port kept watch 
against adulteration and fraud. Englishmen should be 
more interested in Venetian history than any other, for 
Venice, like England, was a-trading community. Her life 
was in commerce, and she developed a higher morality and 
efficiency in trade than the other nations of Europe in war. 
Both declined with the decay of her commerce, when she 
fell into continental schemes of conquest. Mr. Okey shows 
that the cost of Empire was to her loss of money, loss of 
industry, loss of sagacity. But even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when she was degraded into a city of pleasure, her 
rulers had more wisdom and her people more public spirit 
than were to be found in any other Italian State. Only 
five years before the crime of Napoleon destroyed her in- 
dependence she cleared the Mediterranean of Algerian 
pirates, and it cannot be pretended that Napoleon did any 
service to the world in making an end of her. The history 
of Venice is full of political lessons for England, and Mr. 
Okey has made them all very clear. 
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ATMOSPHERE IN FICTION. 
GRAN’MA’S JANE. By Mary E. London : 
THE Rose or Joy. By Mary Findlater. London: 
Mrs. MANN suffers from an irresistible tendency to place 
her heroine in squalid surroundings, and Gran’ma’s Jane is 
no exception to the rule. Born in a gloomy house on the 
hill at Norwich, within sight of the scaffold, and whilst a 
“ hanging-party ” is actually being entertained in her grand- 
father’s “ tea-room” below, poor little Jane seem to be fol- 
lowed through her early youth by the sinister shadow cast 
upon those first hours. Sinister though it be, however, it is 
only a shadow, and it is the secret of perhaps the best piece 
of work which the author has yet accomplished, that Jane, 
dependent as she is, by every element in her simple and 
loving character upon the force of her circumstances, is yet 
able, owing to her own charm and vitality, to achieve happ:- 
ness in a manner hitherto unknown to any heroine of Mrs. 
Mann’s. For wherever she happens to be, in the gloom 
of the wine merchant’s shabby house, in the middle-class 
prosperity of the Marrison’s “ mansion,” or in the lavender- 
scented freshness of poor Aunt Betsy’s garden, Jane carries 
her own atmosphere. And it is an _ early Vic- 
torian atmosphere, full of forgotten grace and fragrance, 
and a youthful innocence and love which dominate the most 
sordid and even tragic realities of her life. At six she falls 
in love with George Marrison, and 

“She never possessed any dignity where her heart was 
concerned, and never, never, through all her life, was it 
concerned with aught but him.” 

The story of Jane’s childhood and of her ‘hero-worship for 
the big boy is altogether charming, while her fidelity to her 
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discreditable relations is hardly more touching than George’s 
staunch and manly devotion to herself, strong enough to 
overcome the prejudice and pride of combined purse and 
respectability, those formidable foes of doubtful antece- 

dents in provincial society. 
The minor characters are extraordinarily vivid, but for 
the most part unpleasant. Poor artificial Gran’ma is indeed 
a grim study in realism. The reader may find it hard to free 
his imagination from the vision of the demented old lady 
» with her delicately cut features and misty, milk-blue eyes, 
gazing eternally through the wire blind of the tea-room, ask- 
ing the same terrible question of every comer, “ with the air 
of ultra refinement she reserved for her company manners.” 
Miss Mary Findlater’s heroine in The Rose of Jo) 
bears some resemblance to “ Gran’ma’s Jane” in the dreary 
circumstances of her upbringing anid surroundings. Here, 
however, all comparison ceases. While Jane triumphs over 
difficulties, through the united forces of youth and love and 
Vitality, Susan Crawford has the soul of the artist, which 
holds her always to some extent aloof from the hardest facts 
of life. Hers are “ the indestructible joys for ever,” hers the 
“rose of joy,” which sustains her through the sequel to her 
calamitous marriage with Dally Stair, a marriage entered 
into in an ignorance as great at Jane’s, yet after much heart- 
searching, of which the simpler nature would have been in- 
capable. Susan’s charm is elusive, but her artistic nature 
is combined with a selfless sweetness which makes her very 
lovable. Her attitude towards life might be called subjec- 
tive. Her tolerance to Dally is a greater proof of her in 
capacity for real human passion than her later refusal of 
the love she is supposed to reciprocate. Although in her 
new story Miss Findlater strikes a deeper note than in 
anything she has yet done, her descriptions of Scottish pro- 
vincial life have always had a character and distinction of 
their own, and in The Rose of Joy these qualities are par- 
ticularly noticeable. Commonplace prosperity and genteel 
poverty are here depicted in a manner almost as unspar- 
ing as Mrs. Mann’s, but are redeemed by a pervading atmo- 
sphere of humour and kindliness. Mrs. Crawford’s slipshod 
establishment, the smug comfort of the brewer’s house, and 
the arid gentility of the Stairs’ poverty-stricken home 
amongst the turnips are each exempt from the cruder 
realism of Jane’s surroundings. ‘The same kindliness is ex- 
tended by the author to her characters. No one 
rately objectionable, whilst the majority, including the whole 
Hamilton family and little Emily, lend their pleasant indi- 
i vidualities to ease the rough places in Susan’s lot. Even 
the reprehensible Dally can hardly fail to win the reader’s 

tolerance for himself and his blunders. 
3oth Mrs. Mann and Miss Findlater may be thanked 
for some excellent work in their new novels, and in each it 
is the atmosphere that gives the story its character. But 
whereas in the one the atmosphere belongs entirely to Jane, 
protecting her, as it were, from the sordid and the painful, 
in the other it is the whole tone of the book which draws 
into its own warmth and humanity the striking but some- 
what impersonal personality of its heroine. 


‘What do you think 
of it?” 


A pleasant, nourishing, and 
very economical food beve- 
rage for children and older 


folks! 
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